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There are countless words to describe 


what an Oberlin education can do 
for the students who receive it... 


a THE 

ty OBERLIN 
@ ALUMNI 

FUND 


There is just one word for the 


nearly 12,000 alumni, parents 
and friends who will make gifts 
this year to support them: 


Your support helps ensure that Oberlin can 

continue to meet 100 percent of demonstrated 
financial aid need for all enrolled students and 
offer an educational experience that’s uniquel) 


Challenging and rewarding for every student. 


Make your gift to the Oberlin Alumni Fund 
today at http://www. oberlin.edu giving/donate of 
800-693-3167. Send the word you think best 
describes what an Oberlin education can do to 


alumni fund@oberlin edu 
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12 All in the Family 
While perusing the College’s web site last year, legacy student Emma Dorst ’10 made a sur- 
prising discovery about her family’s far-reaching Oberlin roots. / by Marsha Lynn Bragg 


16 Honoring Our Own 


. Meet the recipients of Oberlin’s 2007 Alumni Awards, 10 alumni who have made extraordi- 
* nary contributions to society, to Oberlin, or to their fields of work. 
e 
: CCover] 
e e 


20 Leadership, Creativity, Innovation 

The inauguration of Marvin Krislov as Oberlin’s 14th president on November 2 paid tribute to 
Oberlin’s town/gown history and contemporary life. Themes of inclusion, leadership, creativ- 
ity, and innovation were reflected throughout the three-day celebration, which offered 
concerts, a symposium, and plenty of family fun. / by Jeff Hagan ’86 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Our Evolving Family Tree 


ASKED TO PICK ONE SPOT symbolizing Oberlin, many of 
you might choose Tappan Square, the green heart of 
our College, Conservatory, and town. The timeless 
quality of its flora and fauna enables us to imagine 
what life was like as Oberlin’s rich history was 
untolding. 
A fascinating piece of that history is in this issue's 
story about Emma Dorst. Emma, a sophomore, arrived 
in 2006, knowing her parents, grandparents, and great-grandparents were 
Oberlin graduates. She discovered here that her family tree extends back to 
Caroline Mary Rudd, Class of 1841, one of the first three women at Oberlin 
and in the United States to earn a bachelor’s degree. 

With our 175th anniversary approaching, Emma's legacy is a good reminder 
of the transformative effect Oberlin has had on one family, our College, the 
town, and the world. It also shows how much Oberlin has changed since Mary 
Rudd's day, when buildings dotted the square known as “the Campus.” 

The College and the Conservatory are constantly evolving. In the short time 
I have been president, many exciting things have happened. Oberlin is honor- 
ing its historic commitment to diversity and inclusion by creating the new 
Oberlin Research Fellows Program, thanks to backing from John Rogers, son of 
civil rights pioneer Jewel Lafontant-Mankarious '43. The program provides 
mentoring and research opportunities to help prepare undergraduates who are 
low-income, first-generation college students, or minorities for graduate school. 

At Mudd Library, the new Academic Commons, featuring a café and com- 
puters, is drawing crowds. During Homecoming Weekend, we dedicated the 
new Fred Shults Soccer Field and a new scoreboard at Savage Stadium. These 
facilities were made possible by your generosity, which is continuing. We recent- 
ly received pledges of three separate gifts of $4 million each. One will support 
environmental stewardship. The other two, given by Clyde McGregor '74, and 
Joseph Clonick '57, will go to construction of the Conservatory’s Phyllis Litoff 
Building, the future home of our jazz studies program. 

It was wonderful meeting many alumni during the inauguration weekend of 
November 2. Our celebration of Oberlin’s history, values, and vibrant contem- 
porary life was a great success, as was our Parents and Families Weekend on 
November 9-10, when I had the pleasure of meeting many of the 600 parents 
and grandparents who participated. 

Getting to know as many members of the wider Oberlin community as I can 
has been high on my agenda. I have traveled across the country and to London 
meeting alums and supporters. Here on campus, I have met with scores of stu- 
dents, alums, and parents and attended as many events as possible. Beginning in 
January, I will travel to Washington D.G., New York City, Boston, and San 
Francisco to celebrate the 175th anniversary of Oberlin’s founding with alumni. 

I thank all those I’ve met for sharing their ideas, insights 


ils : , and enthusiasm for 
Oberlin. You have further deepened my appre 


he ciation for the enduring values 
and uncompromising commitment to excellence in which Obe 
dynamic family tree still grows. I look forw 
Oberlin’s 175th anniversary year. 


rlin’s diverse and 
ard to meeting more of you during 


MARVIN KRISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu: 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e COMMENDABLE CIVIL PROTEST? 
Thank you for the first-person recall of “Navy 
Day” (Summer 2007); I should have remem- 
bered it more vividly. Rex and I were living 
on West College Street, just having been mar- 
ried on August 12 of that year [1967]. No 
doubt we were wrapped up in each other 
and in our work. We'd like to 
know the “rest of 
the story,” however. 
An interview with 
the Navy recruiter 
would have completed 
the historical circle. 
I wonder how life has 
informed his memory of 
that day, or whether it 
was simply just a night- 
marish experience. If I had 
been let out of the car to go 
to the bathroom, I never bi 
would have come back either! 
Ruth Becker '64 
Fairfax Station, Va. 


| opposed the Vietnam War as much as anyone at 
Oberlin in 1967; but when I saw the recruiter's 
car being surrounded by protesters, my heart 
went out to him. I ran to Dascomb and 
made a stack of peanut butter sandwiches for 
him. Protesters told me theyd already given 
him some. Now I wish I'd made a “GO NAVY, 
BEAT ARMY’ sign to cheer him up. I’m glad 
he requested a bathroom and got away. 
Eric Nye '/0 
Covington, La. 


| assume that the purpose of the article was to 
enhance the perception of the College as 
“radically liberal” (as described in state uni- 
versity.com), thus the opening paragraph 
describing the October 1967 student act of 
barricading one Naval ROTC recruiter in his 
car as “one of Oberlin’s most recognized pieces 
of history.” In 1967 the draft still existed, and 


some students elected to use Naval ROTC 


scholarships both to assist in the financing of 


their college educations and as a planned 
alternative to a probable mandatory military 
obligation. My father, Robert K. Carr, then 


the president of Oberlin ¢ ollege, was a 


nationally recognized expert and author on 
matters of free speech. (His first book attacked 
the House UnAmerican Committee, and he 
was the executive director of President 
Trumans post-World War Il Commission on 
Civil Rights.) He believed that a free univer- 
sity could not cherry pick free speech 
positions based on political positions. 
Thus, as stated in a web page at 
Oberlin that describes its presidents, 
he believed in “official neutrality in 
facilitating rational discourse.” It 
would be dangerous to suppress 
consideration of unpopular posi- 
tions and select only those 
deemed popular. Apparently it 
is easier to surround a Navy 
recruiters car and celebrate 
that act than it is to spend 
energy on a continuing mat- 
ter of vastly greater significance. There is 
obviously a long history at Oberlin of com- 
mendable civil protest or disobedience; the 
Underground Railroad system before and dur- 
ing the Civil War is an obvious example. How- 
ever, imprisoning a Naval recruiter in his car 
for four hours before bathroom privileges were 
negotiated is not in this tradition. Finally there 
is an issue of courage; what risk are protesters 
willing to take in support of a cause? | would 
suggest that the Chinese students in Tiananmen 
Square and Boris Yeltsin standing in front of 
a tank in Red Square are at one end of such 
a scale, with the ROTC incident at the other. 
Norman Carr 

Washington, DC 


Correction from the last issue: Chuck Hubbell’s name 
appeared incorrectly in his 1947 class note entry. 


Public Invited to Comment on Oberlin 
Oberlin College is seeking comments from the 
public about the College in preparation for its 
periodic evaluation by its regional accrediting 
agency. The College will undergo a comprehen- 
sive evaluation visit April 28-30, 2008, by a 
team representing The Higher Learning Com- 
mission of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools. Oberlin has been accred- 
ited by the Commission since 1913. 

The team will review the institution's ongo- 
ing ability to meet the Commission’s Criteria 
for Accreditation and will evaluate both the 
College of Arts and Sciences and the Conser- 
vatory of Music. The public is invited to submit 
comments regarding Oberlin College to: 

Public Comment on Oberlin College 

The Higher Learning Commission 

30 North LaSalle Street, Suite 2400 

Chicago, IL 60602 

Alternatively, comments may be submitted 
via the web. Go to the home page of the Higher 
Learning Commission (http://www.ncahlc.org) 
and select the “File Third Party Comments” link 
on the left. Comments must address substan- 
tive matters related to the quality of the insti- 
tution or its academic programs. Comments 
must be in writing and signed; comments can- 
not be treated as confidential. All comments 
must be received by March 25, 2008. 

Individuals with a specific dispute or griev- 
ance with an institution should request the 
separate Policy on Complaints document from 
the Commission office. The Higher Learning 
Commission cannot settle disputes between 
institutions and individuals. Complaints will 
not be considered third party comment. 


Vicé PRESIDENT FOR COMMUNICATIONS Oberlin College seeks a Vice President for Communications 
to serve as chief communications, public relations, and integrated marketing strategist for Oberlin 
College and the Conservatory of Music. The Vice President will take a leadership role in positioning 
Oberlin preeminently among national liberal arts colleges. As a member of the President's senior staff, 
the Vice President will set college communications policies and provide current, key messages to assist 
college faculty, staff, and administrators in fostering a better understanding and appreciation of the col- 
lege by its various publics. The Vice President will also collaborate with the alumni and development 
offices to strengthen ties with Oberlin alumni by developing relationships that inform new, richer inter- 
actions and communications. For complete details: www.oberlin.edu/HR/mainpages/adminjobs.html. 
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Around Tappz 


Stories 
Worth 
Repeating 


Student’s soul-stirring 
book explores “Black Day’ 


by Rani Molla ‘08 


rire Nezetli remembers the Russian sol- 

diers who knocked at her parents’ front 

door at 4 a.m., ordering her family to 
leave their Crimean home in Ukraine and 
board a train. Eager for her first train ride, 
Arire, then 13, fetched her favorite book and 
rushed to the train, hoping for a seat by the 
window. But as the 28-day passage unfold- 
ed, that window would reveal unspeakable 
acts of degradation: crying children separat- 
ed from their parents, dead bodies being 
pulled out of wagons, and eventually, con- 
centration camps. 

That May day in 1944 came to be known 
as “Black Day,” or the day of the Deporta- 
tion of the Crimean Tatars. It’s a subject not 
lost on Oberlin sophomore and book author 
Ayse Coskuner, an international student 
from Turkey who is the granddaughter of a 
Crimean Tatar. 

Her oral history of the Crimean Tatars, 
the Turkic people who were tortured and 
deported after World Word II by the Nazi 
regime and then by Stalin, was published 
this year by Ufuk Otesi press in Istanbul. 
From Siberia to Nazi Camps is written in 
her native Turkish. 

Fascinated by the history of the Crimean 
Tatars, Coskuner spent nearly two years 
interviewing people who had survived 
deportation and labor camps in Siberia and 
Central Asia. At first, she found both the 


60-year lapse and the subject's sensitivity 


\yse Coskuner '10, author of From Siberia to Nazi Camps 


hard to overcome; in Turkey only five peo- 
ple—all women—were willing to share 
their stories. 

“Fortunately, | found out that there were 
a lot of Crimean Tatars who had immigrat- 
ed to the U.S. in the 1960s, and they have 
a society in New York,” says Coskuner. She 
traveled there during spring break last year 
and was able to interview 15 more people— 
both males and females. That's when she 
decided her project should be a book. 

Coskuner separates the book into two 
parts: U.S. and Turkey. She turned her inter- 
views into stories, with titles that reflect 
each person's experience, including “From 
Exile to Opera,” “Escape in Nazi Uniforms,” 
“Bombs and Children,” and “One Month in 
a Cave.” One soul-stirring story, “Birth in the 
Ground,” belongs to a woman named Inayet 
Arikan, who, helped by a Jewish doctor, 
gave birth to her first child while en route to 
a Nazi work camp. 

Coskuner tells another of Arikan’s sto- 
ries: “When they put us [the Turks] in wag- 
ons, we started to cry. We had heard what 
they were doing to the Jews. We thought 
they were going to do the same to us. ... [t 
was the last days of the war. We were still in 
a Nazi work camp. The concentration 
camps for Jews were right next to us. We 
saw them being stripped naked and forced 
into a building. There was heavy smoke and 


a terrible smell coming from the building.” 


Arikan also remembers being sent to a 
Stalin labor camp as a child and watching 
her sisters as they were stripped and thrown 
into the snow by soldiers. 

“Such histories can contribute to our more 
general understanding of the Soviet period 
and to patterns of ethnic cleansing and the 
experience of exile and resettlement,” says 
Oberlin Professor of History Heather Hogan, 
who helped Coskuner apply for a research 
award at Oberlin and sponsored her win- 
ter-term project in Turkey last year. 

“All these things started coming togeth- 
er after | came to Oberlin,” says Coskuner. 
“For this book and my other aspirations to 
come true, this community and school have 
helped me a lot. I was really encouraged.” 

Coskuner would like to see her book 
published in English. She feels uncomfort- 
able doing the translation herself (“I might 
not capture the Turkish nuances”), so 
Oberlin College Rabbi Shimon Brand is 
helping to find a professional translator. 
The book, he says, is important. 

“There is a tendency with emerging coun- 
tries, even with America, to not want to look 
at how their peoples have fared, because it 
doesn’t put their country in a good light,” he 
says. “What Ayse did was to very sensitively 
help a people get the recognition—a vocab- 
ulary—for their experience.” 

Adds Coskuner, “What I tried to do with 


this project was not only reflect the histon 
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Janine Bentivegna 


of a people, but help to build bridges among 
different ethnic groups by encouraging 
communication and tolerance. The Jewish- 
Muslim cooperation in Crimea gives hope 
that the current conflicts are resolvable 
indeed, if only they could be united under a 
single emotional bond, an aim.” ATS 


4 Plus 4 Plus 4 Equals 
$12 Million 


by Kelly Viancourt 


t was the best pre-inauguration gift Marvin 

Krislov could have asked for: three sep- 

arate gifts totaling $12 million pledged 
to Oberlin, all confirmed on the eve of his 
November 2 inauguration as Oberlin’s 14th 
president. 

One of the three $4 million gifts is ear- 
marked for environmental stewardship; the 
other $8 million will assist construction of 
Oberlin’s new home for jazz studies, the 
Phyllis Litoff Building. 

“This is a great day for Oberlin,” said 
Krislov. “These gifts celebrate the leadership, 
creativity, and innovative spirit found 
throughout Oberlin, a place where solutions 
to environmental issues are explored, and 
where the frontiers of music are expanded.” 

A Cleveland-area family, which wishes 
to remain anonymous, has designated $2.5 
million of its $4 million gift for an endowed 
chair in environmental studies; the College 
has agreed to match it with a second chair. 
The program currently has one endowed 
chair, the Paul Sears Professorship held by 
David Orr. “It was President Krislov's vision, 
confidence, and leadership with respect to 
environmental issues that inspired the fam- 
ily to make this gift,” Orr says. 

An additional $1 million of the gift will be 
dedicated to technological upgrades within 
the Adam Joseph Lewis Center for Environ- 
mental Studies. The remaining $500,000 is 


earmarked for environmental planning grants 


to be shared by the College and the City of 


Oberlin, “allowing us to hire the best minds 
to address environmental issues and pursue 
energy conservation studies,” Orr says. 


lhe two $4 million gifts pledged in sup 


port of the Phyllis Litoff Building will also 
advance Oberlin’s commitment to environ- 
mental sustainability. The building, expect- 
ed to open by the 2009-10 academic year, 1s 
intended to be the first music facility in the 
world to attain a gold LEED (Leadership in 
Energy and Environmental Design) rating. 

Chicago investment manager Clyde 
McGregor '74, a member of Oberlin’s Board 
of ‘Trustees, has pledged $4 million to the 
building as a way to honor his late mother, 
Lilly Marie Smith "43. His gift will support 
a student lounge area. 

“My mother was a double-degree gradu- 
ate in organ and English. She spent the 
majority of her career as a church organist 
and choir director, but she was a passionate 
lover of music of most types,” he says. “She 
had a substantial repertoire of nightclub 
music from the 1940s and ’50s that she 
played on the piano. I think she would find 
it highly amusing to have a lounge in a jazz 
facility named for her.” 

Oberlin graduate Joseph Clonick ’57, a 
Chicago pianist, has also pledged $4 million. 
His gift, which will support a recording studio 
and performance space, follows an earlier 
gift of $1 million. Each of the gifts will boost 
the $5 million commitment by Cleveland 
businessman Stewart Kohl '77 and his wife, 
Donna, which launched the project in 2005. 
Total costs are projected at $22 million. 


The Lewis Center for Environmental Studies 


“This is certainly an extraordinary pro- 
ject worthy of great investment,” says Dean 
of the Conservatory David H. Stull ’89. “I 
am extremely grateful to Clyde McGregor 
and Joe Clonick. Their leadership in ensur- 
ing the future excellence of the Conserva- 
tory of Music and the College of Arts and 
Sciences is remarkable.” 

“With these two new new gifts, our fund- 
raising total is up to $17 million, and we 
anticipate raising an additional $3 to 4 mil- 
lion more before we break ground on the 
Litoff Building in the spring,” adds Vice 


\rchitectural rendering of the Phyllis Litoff Building, scheduled to break ground this spring. 
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President for Development and Alumni 


Affairs Ernest Iseminger. 


\IcGregor says he has never before given 
money to the Conservatory, but that he 
believes in the biblical adage: “To those 
to whom much is given, much is expected.” 

“Philanthropic giving is not about the 
project, he says. “It is about the relationship 
that you have with your wealth. It was time 
for me to raise my personal bar again.” ATS 
For more on the Litoff Building project, visit 


www.oberlin.edu/con/. 


New Research Fellows 
Program Models McNair 


n keeping with its commitment to diversity 
and inclusion, Oberlin is creating a new 
program designed to provide mentoring 
and research opportunities to help under- 
graduates who are low-income, first-gener- 


ation college students, and/or minorities 


prepare for graduate school. 


Rober ee 


LW: 


DAKTRONMICS 


The Oberlin Research Fellows Program 
will provide the same kinds of services pre- 
viously offered by the McNair Post-Baccala- 
ureate Achievement Program. Among them 
were summer stipends that allowed students 
to remain on campus to conduct research 
with faculty mentors and attend seminars, 
lectures, and workshops. 

When continued funding for the McNair 
Program looked doubtful due to changes in 
U.S. Department of Education regulations, 
the College stepped in to create a program 
of its own, 

The effort got a big boost in November 
with a $100,000 gift from John Rogers Jr., 
the founder of Ariel Capital Management 


Corporation and son of civil rights pioneer 


Jewel Lafontant-Mankarious '43 and Judge 


John Rogers Sr. 


“My mother had many wonderful mem- 
ories of Oberlin College,” says Rogers. “I 
am delighted to support the important work 
of the Oberlin Research Fellows Program 
and its efforts to enable students to apply 
their talent and original thinking to the 
business world.” 
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OBERLIN Go Yeomen! 
COLLEGE Class of 1958 


OBERLIN “GUEST 


DOWN TOGO BALLON OTR 


The Oberlin football team made the most of an outstanding Homecoming crowd September 29— 
defeating Hiram College, 49-14. The win looked especially sweet heralded on the new Savage Stadium 


Oberlin President Marvin Krislov says 
he is eager to continue the legacy of success 
that began with the Oberlin McNair schol- 
ars: four of them went on to earn PhDs, 13 
have earned masters degrees, and 34 are 
enrolled in graduate or professional school. 

“Oberlin, as you know, has been commit- 
ted to educational access since its founding,” 
he says. “We are thrilled to be launching a 
program that further supports the develop- 
ment and educational aspirations of students 
underrepresented in higher education.” 

Monique Buredorf, assistant director of 
undergraduate research, says that student- 
faculty research experiences are an integral 
part of the Oberlin experience and are hav- 
ing a profound impact on students’ intellec- 
tual and personal development. 

“The structure and solace of a financial- 
ly supported summer, where students can 
work with a faculty member and explore the 
mysteries of their research, completely 
transforms students’ lives,” she says. 

“Where they were once simply students, 
their research journeys turn them into schol- 
ars—scholars who become activists.” ATS 
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scoreboard (above), a gift from Robert Fishback ’58. a three-sport Oberlin athlete. The $55,000 score- 


board replaces an older model—also donated by Fishback, 
crowds were the women’s volleyball team and the men’s and 


in 1987. Also playing to Homecoming 
women’s soccer teams. The latter two 
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enjoyed their new home on Fred Shults Field, which is situated in the center of the equally new Robert 
Kahn Track. The field, donated by Richard Bailey ’51, is named for retired Oberlin soccer and lacrosse 


coach Fred Shults ‘04. Both were honored during a pre-game field dedication ceremony. (Read more 
about Oberlin’s new track and field in the spring issue of OAM.) | 
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A School in Sierra Leone 


by Rani Molla '08 


fter building and outfitting a primary 

school in Kenya two years ago, Oberlin 

Free the Children is setting its sights 
on another area desperately in need of 
educational resources: Sierra Leone. 

Free the Children is a Toronto-based, 
Nobel Peace Prize-nominated organization 
with a network of | million youth working 
in +5 countries. Oberlin’s chapter opened 
in February 2005 under the leadership 
of Rachel Rothgery ‘10 and Penina Eilberg- 
Schwartz, Lora Difranco, Tim Dustin, Mark 
Wessels, and Anne Hoffman, all ‘08. 

The group raised $12,000 to build a one- 
room schoolhouse in the Narok district of 
Kenya; the money also paid for school sup- 
plies, teacher salaries, water sanitation, 
latrines, and a year of training for teachers. 
The school currently enrolls 45 students. 

A primary school in Sierra Leone—where 
the median age is 17—will cost $8,500 to 
erect. So far, the group’s fundraising efforts 
have yielded $5,500. With more success, 
construction could begin in the spring. 

“People tend to forget about a place once 
the conflict is over,” says Eilbere-Schwartz, 
speaking of the civil war in Sierra Leone that 
recruited hundreds of child soldiers. “Pro- 


blems don't just go away. Education is a huge 
part of what the solution will have to be.” 
Ishmael Beah '04, a former child soldier 
in Sierra Leone and author of A Long Way 
Gone: Memoirs of a Boy Soldier, agrees. 
“Schools in these places allow youth to recon- 
nect with a world that is almost forgotten,” 
he says. “They can deter people from going 
back into violence and empower a generation 
to become active members of their society.” 
Beah met with members of Oberlin Free 
the Children (OFTC) while on campus in 
September to deliver a Convocation talk. 
He announced plans to start a foundation 
that would provide educational and voca- 
tional scholarships for Sierra Leone youth. 
“People think it requires so much to 
make a difference in this part of the world. 
It doesn't,” he says. “When a school is built, 
it puts the government in a very tough posi- 
tion. It brings about the kind of responsibil- 
ity that wouldn't occur [otherwise ].” 
That's just what happened in Kenya, 


says Rothgery. Spurred on by the building of 


the school, government officials were inspir- 
ed to enhance the community by donating 
1,000 trees to plant in the Narok district. 
“OFTC will try and contribute to the 
solution and think of Oberlin not just as a 
place to learn, but as a place that helps you 
find your role in society,” says Rothgery. “I 
believe doing that can lead to something 


really powerful.” ATS 


A COMIC ASSAULT ON EVEREST WHEN GREEN YOGURT’S GOOD 


SIERRA, 


Explore, Enjoy, and Protect the Plane 


Green 0C Tops Cool List 


berlin’s environmental accom- 

plishments “are music to a tree 

hugger’s ears,” writes Sierra mag- 
azine, which ranked Oberlin number 
one on its list of America’s Top 10 
“Cool” Schools. 

“For our first such survey, we 
looked at everything from colleges’ 
clean-energy purchases and green 
building policies to their bike facili- 
ties and the food served in their 
dorms,” writes Jennifer Hattam in 
the article “Go Big Green,” appear- 
ing in the November/December 2007 
issue. 

Oberlin is directly followed by 
Harvard University, Warren Wilson 
College, the University of California 
system, Duke University, and Middle- 
bury College. 

Sierra lists several reasons for 
Oberlin earning the top spot: a third of 
the food served in the dining halls is 
produced locally, the College hosts the 
first car-sharing program in Ohio, stu- 
dent activity fees subsidize public 
transportation, a considerable portion 
of electricity comes from green sources, 
a real-time monitoring system tracks 
energy use, and the first eco-friendly 
Commencement was held last spring. 
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Green Chemistry 
Takes Root 


by Kimberly Frumkin '07 


rofessors in Oberlin’s chemistry labs have 

long sought to modify experiments by 

using principles of “green” chemistry 
—using less and safer materials, reducing 
waste, keeping hazards to a minimum, and 
simplifying experiments overall. Now, stu- 
dents and faculty are taking strides to 
develop completely new experiments that 
advance the green chemistry curricula. 

“Although not necessarily new, this is a 
new way to look at chemistry,” says Asso- 
ciate Professor of Chemistry Michael Nee, 
who attended a National Science Founda- 
tion workshop at the University of Oregon 
recently that taught how to integrate sus- 
tainable chemistry concepts into the organ- 
ic chemistry curriculum. Nee has since 
added three green experiments to his 
chemistry lab at Oberlin. 

In one experiment, students are using 
liquid carbon dioxide to isolate natural prod- 
ucts from spices—specifically ground cloves, 
ground cumin, and orange zest. This elimi- 
nates the use of organic solvents, which 
must be removed and disposed of as waste. 

In a similar experiment, students are 
using bleach mixed with potassium iodide 
in an experiment involving the iodination of 
vanillin, the main component of the extract 
of vanilla beans. The mixture replaces more 
environmentally harmful, traditional solvents 
such as nitric acid. 

Students are also avoiding the use of sol- 
vents in creating a reaction between two 
compounds in the solid state. This experi- 
ment has the added benefit of less by-prod- 
uct waste, since almost all of the atoms 
contained in the starting materials end up 
in the final product. 

Professor of Chemistry and Biochemistry 
\lbert Matlin is also using the solid-state, 
solventless reaction in his organic lab course. 
“This particular lab is relatively easy to per- 
form, and it provides a good introduction to 
some general principles of running chemi- 
cal reactions and purifying the products,” 


he Says. 


Going green in the chemistry lab are Professor Michael Nee 


and Margaret Compton ‘09. 


These green chemistry concepts have 
encouraged students to think about other 
ways in which the field could become more 
environmentally friendly. 

“T've always seen many laboratory exper- 
iments as wasteful,” says biochemistry major 
Margaret Compton ‘09, who helped “green” 
two of Nee’s existing experiments and devel- 
oped new experiments of her own. Using 
Nee's herb and spice shelf, she has deter- 
mined what works well with the liquid car- 
bon dioxide extraction procedure and has 
investigated greener versions of oxidation 
reactions and dye synthesis. Nee plans to 
use Compton’s green chemistry improve- 
ments in his organic laboratory. 

“Using green chemistry principles makes 
sense from both environmental and eco- 
nomic perspectives, but the degree to which 
green chemistry ideas can be applied varies 
with the specific chemical reaction per- 
formed,” he says. “Green principles can be 
applied to many areas of chemistry, not just 
organic chemistry.” ATS 


WanTeD: Memories oF CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Did you ever go ona “libdate?” Do you remem- 
ber studying in the Root Room or recall any 
shenanigans that took place there? If so, 
please share your memories with George 
Saines '08, a cinema studies major who is 
making a documentary about Carnegie Library 
for his honors project. E-mail George at 
george.saines@oberlin.edu. 


Conservatory 
Launches Commercial 
Record Label 


By Marci Janas 


berlin Music, the Conservatory’s new 

record label, debuted this fall with 

two releases, Beauty Surrounds Us, 
works written and performed by members 
of the jazz studies faculty, and The Oberlin 
Orchestra in China, recorded live in Decem- 
ber 2005 at the Poly Theater in Beijing. The 
recordings are available on traditional CD 
as well as on digital music channels world- 
wide, including Apple's iTunes, rhapsody. 
com, and audiolunchbox.com. 

Oberlin Music’s digital download capabil- 
ity is a significant factor in poising the label 
for success. According to Dean of the Con- 
servatory David H. Stull, the future of the 
recording industry is already here. “The pro- 
duction and distribution of music is no longer 
a business that is dey eloped through com- 
pact discs and retail space, he says. Hence 


Oberlin’s bold and Innovative move to cre 
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Dale Preston '83 


ate Oberlin Music as an online music store. 

“The liability is that everything on the 
Internet will be retained and distributed,” 
says Stull. “In this proliferation, people will 
seek a reliable and efficient means of navi- 
gating a chaotic environment. | believe that 
the key to the next phase of the recording 
industry will be to establish quality for the 
label itself, because the capacity for an indi- 
vidual to search the web for music based on 
qualitative reputation will be the most impor- 
tant factor in music distribution. Because the 
projects undertaken by the Oberlin Music 
record label will always be of the highest 
quality, audiophiles will have no trouble find- 
ing us in the labyrinth that is becoming 
music on the web.” 

Associate Dean of Technology and Facili- 
ties Michael Lynn is the producer of Oberlin 
Music. “The label allows us to be dynamic 
with the huge range of music that is per- 
formed here and on tour, from opera to jazz 
to classical to historical performance,” he 
says. And while many in the music world are 
familiar with the Oberlin Conservatory, for 
them to fully comprehend the quality and 
excellence of our work they need to hear us.” 

“The Oberlin Music label provides us 
with an extraordinary opportunity to edu- 
cate our students in topics associated with 
the recording and music industry,’ adds Stull. 

The label’s next CD will feature the 
Oberlin Conservatory Symphony Orches- 
tra’s live performance at Carnegie Hall, and 
is expected to be released in 2008. 

Although the first releases were recorded 
off-site, future recordings on the label will 
benefit from Oberlin’s own high-tech record- 
ing facilities, which include a technological- 
ly advanced control room in Finney Chapel 
and high-definition cameras for live web 
casts and radio broadcasts. A world-class 
recording studio is also being designed for 
inclusion in the Phyllis Litoff Building. 

Sample tracks of both releases are avail- 
able at www.oberlin.edu/oberlinmusic. The 
CDs can be purchased for $15 each, plus 
shipping and handling, by calling Conser- 
vatory Audio at 440-775-8272, or by e-mail- 
ing mary.sutorious@oberlin.edu. All pro- 
ceeds from the CD sales of Beauty Surrounds 
Us will go to the Wendell Logan Scholar- 
ship Fund. ATs 


Anthony Miller ’08 
Major: Biology 
Hometown: Lorain, Ohio 


Activities: Bonner Scholars 
and Football 


nthony Miller waves and smiles as 

he drifts through the corridors of 

the Murray Ridge Work Activities 
Center in Oberlin, keeping a steady 
pace while dodging in and out of offices. 
“I have a lot of friends here,” he says, 
while greeting everyone in his path. 

As a child in Lorain, Miller would 
often visit Murray Ridge with his mother, 
a registered nurse at the vocational cen- 
ter for adults with disabilities. By age 13, 
he was going alone. 

“Hey, Tommy, what's up mane” he asks. 
“Emory, what's going on?’ These days 
Miller devotes nearly 12 hours a week to 
some of the most physically and mental- 
ly challenged people at the center, where 
activities like bingo and coloring help 
develop motor skills. “Here, I’m part of 
something bigger than myself,” he says. 
“T can give my time not just to studying, 
but to someone else.” 


Many Oberlin students have volun- 
teered at Murray Ridge over the years, 
some in rehab, others by way of music; 


student vocal and instrumental perfor- 
mances attract an enthusiastic audience. 
It was no surprise then, when several 
students, including Miller, joined togeth- 
er last year to launch a new student 
organization, the Murray Ridge-Oberlin 
College Alliance, a long-awaited partner- 
ship celebrated by students and residents 
at a party on Campus. 

“Everybody from Murray Ridge and 
the College had such a good time,” says 
Miller. “It was a great feeling to know 
that all of our organizing and work 
brought so much joy to so many people.” 


What did you do last summer? 

| worked for the University of Utah's 
nonprofit dental clinic that serves low- 
income, uninsured, and state-assisted 
patients. | aided in patient care by den- 
tal assisting, and I gained valuable 
knowledge regarding dental terminology, 
procedures, and dentist-patient rapport. 


What are your career plans? 

Dentistry. | love to see people smile. A 
smile means you're feeling happy, you're 
confident, and you're healthy. If there's 
any way | can improve someone's health 


and contidence, I’m all in! 


—Catherine Gabe 
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John Seyfried 


A @hen Manhattan’s Rubin Museum of 


MWR Art, a museum of art from the 
|W Himalayas and the surrounding 
regions, celebrated its third anniversary in 
October, three Oberlin graduates were 
among the featured participants. 
Author Ishmael Beah ‘04, who wrote the 
best-selling book, A Long Way Gone: Memoirs 


of a Boy Soldier, was honored with the 


museum's first annual Skye Cultural Ex- 
change Award. Beah worked as a guide at 
the Rubin from 2004 to 2006. The award 
honors his “early and sustained commit- 
ment to universal arts and culture.” 

Oberlin honorary degree holder 
Muhammad Yunus, the 2006 winner of 
the Nobel Peace Prize, accepted the 
museum's inaugural Mandala Arts and 
Humanitarian Award. A pioneer in the 
microcredit movement, Yunus established 
the Grameen Bank (“village bank”) in 
Bangladesh, which loaned small amounts 
of money to people too poor to qualify for 
traditional credit. Since the bank’s found- 
ing in 1983, the practice has been adopt- 
ed by 50 countries. 

Adding yet another Oberlin dimension 
to the evening was the presence of Chinese- 
born composer Huang Ruo '00, co-founder 


of the International Contemporary Ensem- 


Huang Ruo’s composition placed six musicians on different levels of the museum’ staircase. 


ble. Ruo was commissioned to write a 
piece of music to reflect one of the muse- 
ums most striking architectural details—a 
six-story steel and marble spiral staircase. 
Circle of Steps: Vertical Installation for a 
Staircase and Six Musicians, pays homage 
to the structure. 

Interestingly, ever since the museum's 
founding in 2004 by Shelley and Donald 
Rubin, seven Oberlin alumni have worked 
in its education department. Among them is 


Asha Kaufman ‘04, manager of the muse- 


The Rubin Museum of Art was brimming with Oberlinians in October. Above left (1 to r): 
Oberlin trustees Stewart Kohl '77, Steve Shapiro '83, and Victor Hymes '79; President Marvin 
Krislov: 


Waksal 


Board of Trustees Chair Robert Lemle '75; and trustees Diane Yu 


73 and Harlan 


». Right: Honored guest Ishmael Beah ‘04 and museum co-founder Shelley Rubin. 


ums guide program. “Having so many Obies 
work in a small education department in a 
small- to middle-sized museum in three 
years is really quite remarkable,” says 
Kaufman, a religion major at Oberlin who 
minored in studio art. 

“Tm always referring to my notes from 
Paula Richmond’s and James Dobbins’ 
classes,” she says. “This job is a wonder- 
ful melding of my interests. I love being 
an educator, bringing together my educa- 
tion, love of art, and study of religion.” 

The museum's annual programming also 
includes a substantial number of musical 
concerts; last summer, jazz trumpeter Theo 
Croker ‘07 performed with his quintet. “It 
was spectacular,” says Donald Rubin, who 
is not surprised that many of the musi- 
cians who find their way to perform at his 
museum are Oberlin-trained: “Oberlin is 
probably the best undergraduate program 
in the country for music,” he says. He and 
Dean of the Conservatory David H. Stull 
‘89 are hoping to expand the Rubin 
Oberlin relationship even further. 

“There are many Oberlin alumni liv ing 
in New York City,” says Rubin. “We would 
love for them to view the museum, with 
programming featuring Oberlin alumni 


ATS 


and students, as a destination spot. 
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Village Life along the Dalmation Coast 


July 29-August 6, 2008 


Join this voyage of discov- 
ery as we Sail from the leg- 
endary city of Venice across 
the dark blue Adriatic Sea 
and along Dalmatia’s rugged- 
ly beautiful, island-dotted 
shoreline. Rarely visited 
by American travelers, the 
Dalmatian Coast offers an 
unmatched collection of 
Roman ruins, medieval towns, 
stunning rivieras, and idyllic 
islands. Embark the intimate, 
yacht-like M.Y. MONET, distinguished by its tastefully appointed 
cabins and inviting, informal ambiance, and enjoy a full day explor- 


ing the unrivaled cultural and artistic treasures of Venice, the city 
that once ruled the Adriatic. Walk in the footsteps of emperors 
and gladiators in the great Roman Arena in Pula; stroll through 
Diocletian's legendary palace in Split; discover the historic ancient 
port of Hvar; and explore the Romanesque and Gothic quarters of 
Dubrovnik. Continue with a cruise through the secluded waters 
of Mljet National Park and a tour of the walled city of Korcula 


Village Life in the Dordogne 


before concluding with the splendid medieval churches of Zadar. 
Your enjoyment and understanding of the region’s history and cul- 
ture will be enhanced through specially arranged lectures, a musical 


performance, and discussions with local experts and citizens. A spe- 
cial two-night Venice Pre-Program Option is also offered. Register 
early, as spaces for this trip are selling quickly. Brochure available. 


October 16-24, 2008 Escorted by Oberlin Associate Professor of Musicology Charles McGuire “91 


Experience the joys of 
life in the heart of 
southwestern France's 
Dordogne River Valley, 
a delightful region 
renowned for its stun- 
ning beauty, delec- 
table cuisine, splendid 
castles, and charming 


villages. From your base in the historic town of Sarlat-la-Caneda— 
officially recognized as one of France's best-preserved medieval 
villages—explore the region’s numerous historic, cultural, and nat- 
ural attractions, including the prehistoric caves of Lascaux and 


Rouffignac, Richard the Lionheart’s castle at Beynac, the ancient for- 
tified town of Domme, and the dramatic cliffside town of 
Rocamadour, one of Europe’s most important pilgrimage destina- 
tions during the Middle Ages. Your experience will be enhanced 
with exclusive lectures and the Village Forum discussion with local 
residents. Accommodations will be in the charming Hotel de la 
Madeleine, where your host, Philippe Melot—a highly regarded 
chef and former town mayor—will introduce you to the region's his- 
tory and architecture in addition to the Périgord’s culinary wonders. 
Your enjoyment of the region’s gastronomic bounty will be further 
enhanced by special daily meals and at Sarlat-la-Canéda’s colorful 
outdoor market, a village tradition that dates to the Middle Ages. 
Brochure available in January. 


Please note that Gatapacos: As CLtose As You CAN GET TO THE EXTRAORDINARY (May-June 2008) is sold out. 


Save the Dates! OBIEApventure! NAPA VALLEY BIKE 
not on our travel interest list and would like to receive e 
Linda.Gwinn @oberlin.edu. 


Tour September 2008 ¢ OBIEADveNnture! VERMONT BikE Tour October 2008 e If you are 
lectronic news and brochures about our programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail 
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Sophomore Emma Dorst discovers surprising 


truths about her family’s Oberlin lineage. 
By Marsha Lynn Bragg 


lumni Association Executive Director Laura Gobbi 
‘91 often says that an Oberlin legacy family is the 
closest thing to Oberlin royalty. 

If that’s the case, then sophomore Emma Dorst should be 
crowned queen. 

An inquisitive and socially conscious 19-year-old, Emma arrived 
on campus in 2006 only partially aware of her long and prevailing 
Oberlin lineage. Her parents had graduated from Oberlin, as had 
her grandparents, great-grandparents, and so on. 

What Emma didn't know, however, was that her Oberlin fam- 
ily tree reached back 170 years to the College’s earliest classes of 
students. Five straight generations of husbands and wives had 
earned Oberlin degrees. 

But the real “wow” moment came when Emma discovered the 
name Caroline Mary Rudd, Class of 1841, among her early 
ancestors—one of the three first women at Oberlin—and in the 
country—to earn a college bachelor’s degree. 


aroline Mary Rudd (who actually preferred the first 
name Mary) and three other women enrolled in 


Oberlin’s collegiate course—formerly reserved for 


men—in 1837, marking the beginnings of coeducation nationwide. 
Three of the four women earned their bachelor’s degrees, and thus 
a place in U.S. history (see sidebar on page 15). 

“I thought it was really incredible,” says Emma, whose early 
ancestors were among Oberlin’s most prominent academic families. 
“I really like the idea of attending a school where I have such strong 
family ties.” 

Caroline Mary married a classmate, George Nelson Allen, Class 
of 1838, an accomplished young violinist and pianist from 


\lassachusetts. As a student, George founded the Oberlin Musical | things. There, he established Wright's Roses of Cranbury, which 
Association (known today as the Musical Union), the second-old- | later became one of the foremost rose and chrysanthemum-grow- 
est choral musical society in the U.S. Among the 25 first graduates | ing businesses in the state. 

of Oberlin, George remained at the College as a professor of both | Angela (Emma's grandmother) says she attended Oberlin for 
sacred music and natural science, helping to lay the base for the | much of the same reason family members before her had: “Tt just 
future Conservatory of Music and teaching groundbreaking | didn't occur to me that there was any other place to go. My father 
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courses such as Harmony of Science and Religion. expected his children to attend college, particularly Oberlin, where 
George had a sister, Susan Allen, who also attended Oberlin, | he had lived until early adulthood.” 
oraduating in 1843. She, too, married an Oberlin classmate, | Asa student in the 1940s, Angela sang with the Oberlin choir, 


William Wheeler Wright. When Oberlin abandoned its agricultur- studied English literature, and met her future husband, Richard — A 
al endeavor, it was William who bought up most of the land and |» Combes '47, who would become a doctor at Allen Memorial 
opened a nursery, supplying the town with fruit and ornamental — Hospital. 


trees. After the Civil War, he opened the land for residential devel- In 1952, Angela gave birth to Holly, yet another ee Oberlin 

opment along a new street, aptly named Forest Street, where he graduate. “We lived across the street from the high school,” sa 

planted rows of Scotch pine. Holly Combes Dorst 74 of her childhood home on Walnut | tree 
William had a son—Albert Allen—who shared his family’s passion “I would watch football games from my bedroom window.” 


for the natural sciences. A lifelong Oberlinian, Albert Allen Wright | Holly was 4 when the Combes family moved to the’ 
graduated from the College and went on to become a professor of — : en 
seology for 51 years; he was actually the first member of the fac-__ they moved to western Illinois, where Angela worked with 
ulty to be born in town. Ministries and served as an advocate for the GLBT com 

Influenced by the writings of Charles Darwin on the theory of its efforts to be welcomed into the church. She als 
evolution, Albert would later be described by Oberlin historians endless hours in hospitals and nursing homes. 
as the “first modern scientific mind on the faculty.” He was the Holly, meanwhile, finished high school i 
first on campus to promote the use of a scientific laboratory for stu- 
dents, and he was adamant about collecting natural history speci- | the best fit, she transferred to Obétin, He 
mens for the growing College museum. After his death in 1905, the ancestors, she majored in biology, and also Clas: 
newly launched Oberlin Alumni Magazine devoted 17 pages to | was comfortable and familiar. She fe 
describing his Christian faith and his contributions to the College, : 
including his two years as acting president. 

Albert was married for just three years when his wife died. 
Fourteen years later, he married again. His second wife, Mary at Oban and Wee was ae i 
Pamela Benton Hill, who had graduated from Oberlin’s literary better grasp on it than | did. He enjoye 
course in 1879, was paving her own successful career at the College. | Oberlin—his housemother and Pos mi 
She was assistant registrar from 1889 to 1891 and curator of the — on different sides of the sires 
Olney Art Collection, the Oberlin College Art Museum, and finally, As a student, ee met the 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum. The couple had one son, Norman. 

The Wright family lived at 123 Forest Street—property original- 
ly owned by Albert's father—in a house built for Albert. The home, 
A.A. Wright House, remains today. Situated across the street from 
Afrikan Heritage House, the house was memorialized by the late 
Emeritus Professor of History Geoffrey Blodgett in his 1985 book, Q 
Oberlin Architecture, College and Town: A Guide to its Social History Boston, Bane y, an 
Blodgett recounts an anecdote concerning Norman, who, as a boy, _ rees—before settli 1o 
watched as indoor plumbing was installed in his home. | of / 

Blodgett wrote: “Norman later recalled this being the point in. 
his life when he learned from the contractor's son ‘certain much- | 
used parts of the [English] language that my mother had somehow i 
neglected to teach me.’ ae aoe! 
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orman Wright, who graduated from Oberlin j ny, 
1918, was Emma’s great- grandfather. * ‘He was a 
strict, religious man who was active in the 
Presbyterian Church arid knowledgeable about world issues,” ” says 
his daughter, Angela Wright Combes ’49. In 1929 Norman and h | 
wife, Katryn Brown Wright '23, moved from Oberlin to Cranbt 
New Jersey, a hot, damp community that was a prime place to grow: 
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host family, she volunteered in a federal reception center for asylum 
seekers that served 130 children and adults from Africa and 


Eastern Europe. “They all lived in the center, and I moved in | 
there, too, about halfway through my time in Belgium,” Emma _ 
says. “Il volunteered in the animations department that kept the | 
60 children occupied and out of their parents hair, but we all 
lived in one big building. It was the most stressful and rewarding 


experience of my life.” 


By the spring of 2006, Emma felt settled and ready for college. | 


She had always felt the tug of Oberlin, but sent applications to 
Beloit, Colby, and Wesleyan colleges as well. 

“We just wanted the right school for her,” says her mother, Holly. 
“l thought Oberlin would be the right fit, but she had to come to 
that conclusion herself.” 

Accepted into three of the four colleges, Emma chose Oberlin. 
“It was among the most prestigious of the liberal arts colleges that 


I applied to, and it seemed to have the most challenging curricu- — 
lum,” she says. “You read a lot of college brochures that ‘talk about | 


community service, but when you get there, you're disappointed 
because it’s not really happening. | wanted to be involved.” 
Eager to learn more about her new home, Emma began to 


peruse Oberlin’s web site, eventually landing on the College's | 
archives pages. It was there that she discovered her family’s distin- 


guished Oberlin lineage. 

“IT looked up my great-granddad because I knew he went to 
Oberlin, but I didn’t know our family connection went as far back 
as Caroline Mary!” she says. 

Now in her second year at Oberlin, Emma is double majoring in 
politics and Russian/East European studies: “Yes, | broke with tra- 
dition by not majoring in science,” she laughs. She'd like to study 
abroad for a year, ideally in Poland, Germany, or ‘Turkey through a 
Europe in Transition program offered (still) by Antioch College, and 


then in Russia. Active in the co-op system, she lives in Harkness | 


and is the operations manager for OSCA. 


“Those six months Emma worked in the refugee camp opened her — 


eyes to the world,” says Emma's mother, Holly. “That kind of expe- 
rience plays out well at Oberlin. The social consciousness of our 
family, I think, caused Emma to give Oberlin serious consideration.” 

Emma’s grandmother, Angela, who now lives in Rutland, 


Vermont, is happy that Emma will keep the legacy alive. “Oberlin is _ 
a special kind of place with an emphasis on social justice,” she says. 


“It's a major part of who I am, and I think it is the perfect place 
for my granddaughter.” 

John Dorst, Emma's dad, is somewhat blown away by the real- 
ization that he married into such a distinguished Oberlin family. 
He's now exploring the pages of last year's Christmas present, the 
book by Geoffrey Blodgett, Oberlin Architecture. His wife and 
daughter also plan to delve more fully into their rich lineage. 

“Oberlin has been such a big part of our family,” says Holly. “For 
each successive generation that goes there, it opens new doors to 
get what you need.” @ 


Marsha Lynn Bragg is a freelance writer and editor in Cleveland. 


Special thanks to the Oberlin College Archives, the Oberlin Heri- 
tage Center, and the Dorst and Combes families for their assistance. 
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Who was Caroline 
Miary Rudd Allen? 


Richard Howard 


Caroline Mary was the niece of Sally Rudd, 
a housekeeper in the home of Oberlin’s 
first president, Asa Mahan. Oberlin had 
just begun to offer courses for women, so 
Sally urged her young niece to come take 
advantage of the educational opportunity. 
With permission from her father, Caroline 
left her home in Huntington, Connecticut, in 1836 and enrolled in 
Oberlin’s Female Department, along with three other women: 
Mary Hosford, Mary Fletcher Kellogg, and Elizabeth Prall. 

But the four women desired more than Oberlin’s special 
course for women, so they requested admission to the full college 
course leading to a baccalaureate degree. Modeled after Yale, the 
college course was open only to men; in fact it often was referred to 
as the “gentlemen’s course.” Unlike the women’s course, the 
college course required Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and higher mathe- 
matics—courses considered inappropriate and too rigorous for 
women’s “delicate” minds. 

Despite some debate and misapprehension, the faculty approved 
the women’s applications, and in 1837 they joined 30 young men 
as freshmen in the college course. Coeducation in the United States 
had begun. 

The first two years were filled with “perplexities and discour- 
agements” for the four young women; they were on trial and they 
knew it. Three of the four women—Caroline Mary, Elizabeth, and 
Mary Hosford—graduated with their class four years later. No 
fanfare or headline marked the event, but the women knew what 
they had accomplished. 

All four of the women were engaged (or nearly so) at the time 
of graduation. Caroline Mary married alumnus George Nelson Allen, 
Class of 1835, a professor of music and natural science. The cou- 
ple raised five children, each of whom attended Oberlin at one 
point and remained in town to raise their own families. 

With a collection of letters and other materials in the College 
Archives, Emma Dorst ’10 and her mom, Holly Combes Dorst '74, 
are poised to learn more about their great-great grandaunt. Records 
show that Caroline belonged to the Oberlin Female Moral Reform 
Society and the Association of Alumni of the Oberlin Collegiate 
Institute. She remained in Oberlin until her death in 1892. 

Caroline Mary and George, along with the Dorsts’ other early 
Oberlin ancestors—Susan and William Wright, and Albert and 
Mary Wright, are buried in nearby plots in Oberlin’s Westwood 
Cemetery, each marked with stately headstones. 

“I’m continually amazed by how lucky | am to feel so at home 
in Oberlin and to know that so many of my ancestors felt the 
same,” says Emma. “I’m honored to have such an incredible line- 
age and proud to be related to so many influential people; my 
parents most of all.” 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION Ed AWARDS 


Honoring 


Our Own 


photos by John Seyfried 


ach year, the Oberlin Alumni Association presents four 

awards that recognize the outstanding contributions and 

achievements made by alumni, both to Oberlin and to soci- 
ety at large. 

The Association's top award, the Alumni Medial, is shared this 
year by Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62, a retired director in the Alumni 
Association office, and the late Myron Robert Szold ’56, a longtime 
Oberlin trustee and financial consultant. 

“The Alumni Medal, the Alumni Association's highest award, 
recognizes outstanding, sustained, or unique service to Oberlin 
College,” said Alumni Association President Wendell P. Russell 
Jr. ‘71. “For recipients who were employed by the College, like 
Margaret Erikson, the medal recognizes service above and 
beyond professional duties. If anyone has worked above and 
beyond on behalf of Oberlin, it has been Margaret.” 


Margaret Sahs Erikson '62 accepted the 2007 Alumni Medal from 
) 
1 


Wendell P. Russell Jr. '71 during Commencement exercises in May. 


16 


rikson’s journey at Oberlin began as a student in the late 

1950s. She majored in physical education, was a cheer- 

leader, participated in the 1960 Mock Convention, and 
served as a resident advisor in Dascomb Hall. 

She began working for the College in 1982, first as assistant 
director of Residential Life and Services and as a judicial coordi- 
nator, responsible for overseeing Oberlin’s Judicial Board. In 
1989, she joined Executive Director Midge Brittingham ‘60 in 
the alumni office, where she planned activities for Commence- 
ment/Reunion and Alumni Council weekend, as well as countless 
events for special interest groups. 

Erikson also served as the staff liaison to the John W. 
Heisman Club, and her help planning programs for various aca- 
demic departments culminated in the successful Conference on 
Law and Social Change in the 21st Century in 2003, which drew 
heavy alumni participation. 

Retiring in 2005, Erikson and her husband, John Erikson 61, 
remain in Oberlin, where her community involvement includes 
the Oberlin City Planning Commission, the Ohio Community 
Improvement Corporation, the Oberlin City Design Review Board, 
Friends of the Oberlin Public Library, and, most recently, the 
Oberlin Heritage Center. 

She also remains active with the Heisman Club, serving on 
the Hall of Fame Committee and as an at-large member of the 
executive committee, where she helped undertake an extensive 
update and re-organization of the club’s history. 

“Margaret has given much of herself to her alma mater and to 
the town of Oberlin, and continues to serve both with dedication 
and excellence,” said Russell. 


second Alumni Medal was awarded posthumously to Myron 
Robert Szold 56, a longtime Oberlin College trustee and 
senior consultant with Talon Asset Management. Accept- 
ing the award in May was his widow, Pamela Crutchfield. 

Szold arrived at Oberlin as a transfer student. earning a degree 
in economics in 1956. He was offered a fellowship at Yale 
University, but chose Army enlistment instead. He served in 
Germany until 1959, when he joined the Lehman Brothers bro- 
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William McNeill III 65 


Myron Robert Szold '56 


kerage firm. In the early 1970s, he launched a New York invest- 
ment firm, going on to become one of six founding partners of 
Harris Associates, and eventually president and chief executive 
officer. He retired in 1992 and became a senior consultant with 
Talon Asset Management in Chicago. 

At Oberlin, Szold served on his Reunion Gift Committee before 
joining the Board of Trustees’ investment committee in 1994. 
“He brought his experience and insights as a philanthropist and 
investor, and he brought together people of different skills and wide- 
ly different personalities to spark ideas and debate,” said Russell. 

Despite the diagnosis of cancer in the early 1990s, Szold 
remained active with Oberlin. He established the Szold Scholar- 
ship in commemoration of his 40th reunion in 1996, and in 1999 
committed $500,000 as an initial challenge gift for the construc- 
tion of Oberlin’s Science Center. He also pledged to match every 
$4 given by a donor, plus an additional dollar, for any one match. 
His innovative giving encouraged others to consider larger gifts— 
ultimately raising more than $4 million and making the Science 
Center possible. 

Szold continued to serve on the Board of Trustees until his death 
in 2005. He was also an active supporter of the arts; he was a 
sustaining fellow of the Art Institute of Chicago, a member of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra's finance committee, and a board 
member at Beloit College. 

“With this award Myron’s fellow alumni recognize his years 
of exceptional service and all of his contributions to Oberlin,” 


2ussell said. 


he Association presented its other top awards during a 
September 28 dinner that opened the annual fall meeting 
of the Alumni Council. 

Honored with the Alumni Association's Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Award was longtime civil rights attorney William McNeill Ill 
'65. The award recognizes graduates who reflect Oberlin’s values 
in their careers, volunteer activities, and their lives. 

McNeill is the managing partner of the Legal Aid Society- 
Employment Law Center in San Francisco, where he oversees 


| 3 attorneys who handle a docket of public interest cases on issues 
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Carol Levine '84 Jan Phillips '56 


affecting low-wage and marginalized workers. Through the years, 
many of his cases have concerned racism and harassment, some 
of them resulting in large legal settlements. 

“For 36 years, Bill has been breaking legal ground in the fight 
for the civil rights of disadvantaged and low-income workers,” said 
presenter Bill Bradford '76, chair of the Alumni Awards Commit- 
tee. “After law school at the University of Michigan, where he 
was one of nine African American students in a class of 400, he 
hit the ground running as a public defender in Boston, where he 
helped establish that individuals accused of crimes could exam- 
ine the proceedings that led to their arrest.” 

In 1973, McNeill moved to Atlanta to became a litigator on 
behalf of employment discrimination cases. Later, while in pri- 
vate practice, he took on Davis v. the City and County of San 
Francisco, a settled case that eventually led fire departments to 
adopt new testing and promotion methods that were seen as 
more equitable to African-American, Hispanic, Asian, and 
female candidates. 

Another case to receive national notoriety was Morgan v. the 
National Railroad Passenger Corp. The plaintiff, an African 
American railroad worker who had been racially harassed while 
working for Amtrak, had originally lost his case. Through McNeill's 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court in 2002, the case was retired, 
and a unanimous jury ruled in favor of the plaintiff. 

“Bill's lengthy and ceaseless service to underprivileged and 
marginalized communities in the pursuit of justice has earned 
him this award,” said Bradford. “When the opportunity arises for 
us to step forward to make society a better place, we should. Bill 
never lost focus of his passion—providing legal services for the 
underprivileged.” 

Carol Levine ’84 was presented with the Distinguished Service 
Award in recognition of her outstanding and sustained contribu- 
tions to the Oberlin Alumni Association. 

“It takes a unique person to run a family business successtul- 
ly and also find the time and energy to volunteer at Oberlin,” said 
Bradford. A longtime contributor to the College—as an admis- 
sions representative and coordinator, alumni affiliate group chair, 


Executive Board member, and 1984 class president—Levine most 


recently was instrumental in creating the Alumni Association’s 


new Development Committee as a way to establish a culture ol 


giving at Oberlin among alumni and undergraduates. 

Levine earned an MBA in management and international busi- 
ness at NYU's Stern School of Business in 1992. Since then she 
has served as senior project manager at United Management 
Technologies and a project manager at LoBue Associates, where 
her work focused on strategic planning, organizational redesign, 
and training. Today she maintains a successful career as president 
of the Arthur B. Levine Company and co-founder of CarMel 
Management Solutions in New York. 

The Certificate of Appreciation was awarded to Jan Phillips 56 
in recognition of her contributions to Oberlin, specifically to ath- 


2007 Volunteer of the Year Awards 


ach year, staff members in the Office of Admissions, Office 

of Development, and Alumni Association have the 

chance to recognize four additional volunteers who have 
given service of great value during the previous year. Each was hon- 
ored at the Alumni Council dinner in September. 

The 2007 Class President of the Year Award was presented to 
Gay Thomas ’82, chief planner of the 25th reunion of the Class 
of 1982 last May, “a weekend of well-attended and memorable 
activities, said Alumni Association Assistant Director Danielle 
Young. “We appreciate Gay's dedication and positive spirit, the 
amount of time she volunteered, and her ability to communicate 


well with others and to recruit volunteers.” 


Thomas is a senior research specialist at the University of 


Wisconsin and lives in Madison. 


Gay Thomas '82 Carol Silverman-Kurtz '82 


letics, music, and the Alumni Association. 

With a master’s degree from SUNY Brockport, Phillips retired 
recently as a third-grade teacher with the Brighton Central Schools 
in Rochester, N.Y. She was an active member of the Heisman 
Club from the 1970s through the 1990s, and she now hosts and 
coordinates events for the men’s vocal group, The Obertones. 

Phillips is also a member of her reunion class gift committee, 
and since 2001 has served as vice president, and now president, 
of the Class of 1956. “Elementary school teachers I know have 
told me that you have to be somewhat of a muli-tasker, especial- 
ly when dealing with young children,” said Bradford. “Jan dis- 
plays that same energy, spirit, and enthusiasm as a volunteer 
for Oberlin.” 


Carol Silverman-Kurtz 82, the 1982 Conservatory class agent and 
co-chair (with Thomas) of the 25th reunion gift and planning 
committee, earned the Class Agent of the Year Award. Credited 
with creating a memorable reunion, “Carol was able to inspire 
and encourage a large number of classmates to assist with fund- 
raising and planning,” said Donna Ancypa Holmes '91, associ- 
ate director of the Oberlin Alumni Fund. 

“The end result, just over $190,000 raised, is a true reflection 
of how much Carol values the opportunity to build an alumni 
community. Oberlin is a much better place for her efforts.” 

Silverman-Kurtz lives in Tenafly, New Jersey. 


The Regional Coordinator of the Year Award was reserved for 
Katherine Kornblau ’90, an artist, jewelry designer, and owner of KJK 
Jewelry in New York. 

“Katherine has spent a great deal of personal energy and ini- 
tiative in reorganizing the Alumni Association's largest alumni 
chapter: the Greater New York City Club,” said Director of Alumni 


Katherine Kornblau ‘90 Don Philips 83 
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Meet New Alumni Association President Bill Hilton ’65 
Bill Hilton, a longtime member of the Alumni Council, began a two-year term as president 


of the Alumni Association in September. He replaces outgoing president Wendell P. 


Russell Jr. ’71, who will serve another year on the Executive Board. 


A seasoned human resources manager, Hilton works at St. Jude Medical in Sunnyvale, 


California. He and his wife, Kristi Iverson, have three adult children and give much of their 


time and energy to the Unitarian Universalist Church and to political and social causes. 


“As the president of the Alumni Association, | hope to engage all alumni in celebrating, 


honoring, and supporting the unique and holistic education Oberlin creates for today’s young 


men and women, many of whom will be international leaders tomorrow,” Hilton says. 


Read more about Bill at www.oberlin.edu/alumni/. 


Outreach and Education Paul Wolansky. “Her personal interest 
in identifying and promoting as many Oberlin connections as 
possible has led to multiple events featuring alumni, including a 
very well-received Oberlin Authors’ Book Group.” 


Honored as the Admissions Coordinator of the Year was Don Philips 
’83, who for years has overseen recruitment activities in the San 
Francisco area. 

“Don faithfully attends preview events in the fall, oversees an 
Interview Day in January, and organizes a reception for admitted 
students in April,” said Senior Assistant Director of Admissions 
Josh Levy ’91. “ 


ness to tell us when something isn’t working quite right. It is 


3ut what we love most about Don is his willing- 


through his critical eye that problems have been identified and 
remedied. For this, and for all of his hard and tireless work, we 
are eternally grateful.” 

Philips is an attorney with the U.S. Department of Veteran 
Affairs in San Francisco. 


Singing Praises of Music Educator 

Another Oberlin graduate to earn recog- 
nition this fall was Timothy Gerber ’69, a 
professor of music education at Ohio 
State University. Gerber offered a 
workshop at the Oberlin Conservatory 
in September and was honored with the 
Distinguished Alumnus Award from the 
Music Education Division. 


Gerber teaches undergraduate and 


graduate course at Ohio State, where he 
also supervises vocal/general student teachers and advises doc- 
toral candidates. His research focuses on musical development 
in adolescents, and he is co-author of a popular high school 
music text and CD collection published by Glencoe/McGraw- 
Hill. 

A popular teacher at Ohio State, Gerber also finds time to vol- 
unteer teach in the Columbus Public Schools. He is often invit- 
ed to deliver lectures and keynote addresses—a recent venue 
includes the international conference on Integrated Arts Educa- 
tion at National Taiwan Normal University—and he served as 
the 2003 Steinecker Lecturer in Music at the University of 


Regina, Canada. 


Also honored in September were retiring members of the Alumni Council's Executive Board (I to r): William Bradford ‘76, Gwen 
Haverstock Freed ’85, Deeana Jang 79, Albert McQueen '52, Dwan Vanderpool Robinson ’83, and Susan Schwarz Rudzinski ’85. 
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For just the 14th time in its history, 


Oberlin College inaugurates a new president. 


By Jeff Hagan 86 Photos by Tony Morrison 


na warm November day, on which brilliant colors still clung 

to the trees in Tappan Square, history and biography con- 

verged at Oberlin, marking an event rare in Oberlin’ 175- 
year history: the inauguration of a president. 

\larvin Krislov, who led the University of Michigan in winning 
a historic Supreme Court victory establishing the constitutional- 
ity of diversity considerations in college admissions, was sworn in 
as Oberlin’s 14th leader on November 2 under the crimson-draped 
ceiling of the John W. Heisman Field House. 

Circumstances such as these are the very ones for which pomp 
and pageantry are intended, and neither was in short supply. From 
the flow of academic gowns to the stately inaugural procession of 
faculty and staff members, trustees, delegates from other colleges, 
and for the first time, student senators, the room was alight with 
pride for all things Oberlin. The Oberlin Conservatory Brass 
Ensemble lent further flourish with Richard Strauss’ Feierlicher 
Einzug der Ritter des Johanniter and Aaron Copland’s Fanfare for 
the Common Man. 

Opening the ceremony was University of Michigan President 
Vlary Sue Coleman, who lauded Krislov for his work and com 
mitment to social justice. “At first blush, there may not appear to 
be much similarity between Oberlin College and the University 


of Michigan 


set in sophisticated and educated communities, both have names 


she said, then pointed out several parallels both are 


that are respected worldwide, and both “love a good debate.” 

“Most importantly,” Coleman continued, “we share a special 
bond: that of a deeply held commitment of holding open our 
doors to students of all backgrounds and all experiences. Our stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff are richer for it, and society benefits from 
our alumni who value different perspectives and mutual under- 
standing.” 

Next, in offering greetings from the student body, Student 
Senator Nancy Nguyen 08 jokingly asked the president, “Do you 
know how lucky you are?” Her welcome was followed by a facul- 
ty greeting from Timothy Weiss, the Ruth Strickland Gardner 
Professor of Music, who spoke of his work with the presidential 
search committee: “When I met Marvin, | knew we had found the 
right match. Marvin is an effortless communicator ... a visionary 
intent on empowering a great team of leaders and inspiring them 
to work creatively and in artistic and socially entrepreneurial ways.” 

\lumni Association President William Hilton 65, in his greet- 
ing to the president, chose words from the Tao Te Ching: “The 
mark of a moderate man is freedom from his own ideas,” he read. 
“Tolerant like the sky, all-pervading like sunlight he has no 
destination in view and makes use of anything life happens to 
bring his way.” 

Oberlin Mayor Daniel Gardner ’89, who presented Krislov 


with a key to the city, noted that colleges often put themselves 


“behind walls or atop hills. But not so in Oberlin,” he said. “In 


Oberlin, the College opens its front doors to the public square.” 

Ohio Lt. Gov. Lee Fisher '73 presented Krislov with a procla- 
mation from Ohio Governor Ted Strickland. “There is an unbreak- 
able link between education and economic prosperity and growth. 
Oberlin, perhaps more than any other institution of higher edu- 
cation in Ohio or in the country, represents that link—that link 
between creativity, knowledge, growth, work, labor, and prosperi- 
ty, he said. 

U.S. Congresswoman Marcy Kaptur, whose 9th district 
includes Oberlin, described the College as a leader in the move- 
ment for social change in America and the world for the past 175 
years, adding, “Today, we've never needed that leadership more.” 

In a dynamic speech that earned enthusiastic applause, 
Johnnetta Betsch Cole '57, president emerita of Spelman College 
and Bennett College for Women, reminded listeners several times 

with flair and a flush of pride—that Oberlin was her alma mater. 

“How fitting it is,” she said, “that Marvin is the brother presi- 
dent of a college that in 1835 was the very first institution of high- 
er education in America to admit students of color, and in 1841 
became the first « ollege to award bachelors degrees to women In 
a coeducational program. Marvin Krislov has been in the strug 
gle for diversity and inclusion in the American academy and in 


\merican life for a mighty long time.” 


A President Marvin Krislov presents his inaugural address. B Watch- 
ing from the podium are Federighi Chair of Physics & Astronomy) 
Dan Stinebring, Provost Al MacKay, Professor of Dance Carter 
McAdams, and Dean of the Conservatory David H. Stull. € Krislov 
and President Emerita Nancy S. Dye D Board of Trustees Chair 
Robert Lemle (at podium) and Ohio Lt. Gov. Lee Fisher '73 


front) EJohnnetta Betsch Cole '57 


seated, 
president emerita of Spelman 
College and Bennett College for Women F Trustees William 
Robinson ‘63 and Robert J. Frascino '74 G Baritone Robert Sims '88 


: 7 at the inauguration concert 


and accompanist Cliff Jackson '7 


Serving as president of a college such as Oberlin, Cole added, 
“requires a combination of tough practical experience and good 
old-fashioned idealism; it requires a commitment to the life of 
the mind and a willingness to embrace that which is soulful.” 
Marvin Krislov, she said, “has all of that.” 

Cole also included a “shout out” to the Krislov family: children 
Zachary, Jesse, and Evie; and kKrislov’s wife, biomedical researcher 
Amy Ruth Sheon. “I wish you well in your ongoing professional 
work, and | wish you much joy in your role as Oberlin College's 
‘first sister.” Cole also recognized the 13 years of leadership and 
service of President Emerita Nancy Dye. 

Board of Trustees Chair Robert Lemle '75, who presided over 
the ceremony, formally installed Krislov, and then with Dye, pre- 
sented him with the Oberlin College Presidential Medal. 

Krislov’s inaugural address took the audience on an imagi- 
nary tour of Oberlin—the College, the Conservatory, and the 
town—looking at places relating to his themes of inclusion, 
leadership, creativity, innovation, and commitment to social 
engagement and environmental sustainability. Flanked by large 
screens bearing black-and-white images of sites around Oberlin, 
Krislov examined the significance of the Underground Railroad 
Monument, the Shansi Memorial Arch, the Adam Joseph 
Lewis Center for Environmental Studies, and other places. 


“This College, this Conservatory, and this town were built by 


lw 


A The inauguration symposium B An open rehearsal of the Oberlin 
Orchestra © Oberlin Heritage Center volunteer Gail Wood D Kofi 
Asihene '09 teaches kids to scale the climbing wall. E Chair of Physics 
& Astronomy Dan Stinebring F Family fun at the football tailgate pic- 
nic & The Krislov family exiting the inaugural ceremony H Sympo- 
sium speaker Don Michael Randel | Climate change panelists Karen 
79, David Orr, and Michael Oppenheimer J Professor of 


Vusic Education Peggy Bennett and Danielle Koplinka-Loehr 08 


Florini 


people unafraid of daunting challenges,” Krislov said. “Their lega- 
cy, as constant as the geometry of Tappan Square, is now entrust- 
ed to us. Today, we celebrate the idealism of our founders and 
rededicate ourselves to translating it into a vision for the future.” 

The ceremony itself was only one part of a three-day affair 
that brought town and gown together to celebrate the arts, 
music, history, athletics, academics, and much more. 

The Preservation Hall Jazz Band, under the direction of Ben 
Jaffe 93, brought its storied style of Dixieland jazz to a full house 
at Finney Chapel Thursday night. The performance culminated 
with a second-line parade through the pews and onto the stage, 
where the musicians were joined by nearly 100 audience mem- 
bers dancing to the final strain of When the Saints Go March- 
ing In. Jatte singled out the jazz faculty for special recognition: 
“Thank you all for making my dreams come true.” 

\n inaugural classical concert on Friday night featured vio- 
linist Jennifer Koh '97; pianist Spencer Myer ’00; baritone Robert 
Sims 88; and Farhad Hudiyev ‘08, Boris Allakhverdyan ’06, and 
\nastasia Dedik ‘08 of the Prima Trio. Later that night Krislov was 
coaxed from a downtown restaurant to join other revelers at the 
Halloween Organ Pump in Finney Chapel, one of several Friday- 
at-midnight concerts given by organ majors throughout the year. 

Saturdays events brought together a distinguished group of 
scientists, musicians, artists, and scholars—many of them alumni 


and faculty members—for a morning symposium titled “Educa- 


N 
Nw 


tion for the Twenty-First Century: A Call for Creativity, Leader- 


ship, Innovation.” Delivering a learned and witty keynote address 


was Don Michael Randel, president of the Andrew W. Mellon Foun- 
dation and former president of the University of Chicago. His talk 
explored academic canon, the anti-intellectual strain in American 
culture, the role of higher education in America’s future, and the 
charge of “political correctness” that is often “thrown from the 
right to the left. 

“Political correctness, in current usage, came to be an issue 
only when the voices of multiple identities began to assert a right 
to be heard,” Randel said. “The complaint about political cor- 
rectness is most often the complaint of a voice that thought itself 
to be the one true voice of mankind. But if this was ever an issue, 
it is high time we got over it, for it flies in the face of everything 
we would like now to assert about the need to live in a diverse 
society and a globalized world.” 

After the keynote speech, audience members moved on to their 
choice of four, smaller panel presentations that covered topics of 
particular interest to Oberlin. In “The Changing Climate of U.S. 
Climate Change Policy,” Environmental Defense attorney Karen 
Florini ‘79 called attention to growing public consensus on the 
need for serious governmental action in response to climate 
change. Oberlin’s own David Orr concurred: “There is a public 
ready to move; what we're Waiting for is national leadership.” 


In true Oberlin fashion. panelists in “Art in a Global Culture 
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epresentative Kaptur, Lieutenant Governor 
Fisher, Presidents Coleman, Cole, and Dye, 
Mr. Lemle, distinguished trustees, faculty, 
staft, students, alumni, fellow citizens, and 
friends of our Oberlin community, I’m deeply honored 
to have been selected to be president of Oberlin College 


and to be speaking to you here today. 


I was fortunate enough to grow up ina family where 
both my parents were the first generation to attend 
college—a family where the primacy of education was 
emphasized daily. I am sad that my parents are not 
alive to share this day, but I do want to pay 

tribute to Joseph Krislov and Evelyn 
Moreida Krisloy. My father was an 
academic, a labor economist, and 
arbitrator; my mother an activist 
and social worker. Both grew 

up in Cleveland, and they told 
me I should go to Oberlin. 

Now I have. 


I'd also like to acknowledge 

my family, especially my wife, 
Dr. Amy Ruth Sheon, my partner 
in all I do, and our three wonderful 
children, Zachary, Jesse, and Evie Rose, 
who also teach me so much and make our lives 


so full and fun. 


You are likely all aware that today’s ceremony began at 
4:35, a slightly unusual starting time for such an event. 
There is a good reason for that. When the inauguration 
team first talked about plans for today, I thought we 
could start around 2:00 to enable some out-of-town 
delegates and friends to make it a day trip. I was 


informed 2:00 was too early because of classes. 


“3:00?” T inquired. The message came back: “Well, 
that’s still probably too early.” “3:30, 4:00?” “We don't 
know ... there are still some (not many, but some) 


classes taught at that time on Friday.” 


Kemper Fullerton 


Discussions with key faculty and deans ensued, and the 
word came back: Classes would not be rescheduled, 
even for an inauguration, an event which has occurred 


only 13 times in Oberlin’s history. 


What to do? My colleagues considered and advised: 
4:35. The last class ends at 4:30, so that will give 

our highly motivated and fleet-footed faculty and 
students time to reach the field house, robing en route. 


And here we are. 


I thought the handling of this situation showed 
Hexibility and sensitivity to faculty concerns. 
But when we discussed this later at our 
senior staff meeting, David Stull, the 
dean of the Conservatory of Music, 
sternly reminded me that this 
time was indeed a concession 
because 4:30 onward is 
normally reserved for ensemble 
rehearsals and athletics 
practices. Music is, of course, 
a pillar of Oberlin, and this 
field house is named after John 
Heisman, the legendary Oberlin 
coach whose football teams defeated 
both Ohio State and Michigan. I doubt 
the Buckeyes or the Wolverines will give us a 
rematch any time soon, but I’m happy to report Oberlin 


athletics are on the rise. 


Through this iterative process of searching for an 
inauguration time, I learned one of my first lessons 
about Oberlin College. Education and academic 


excellence always take precedence. 


That encounter, combined with other experiences I’ve 
had since arriving here, has emboidened me to answer 
the question Kemper Fullerton posed in an important 
address he gave in January 1926 to Oberlin College’s 
Social Science Club. Professor Fullerton chaired 


the Department of Old Testament Language and 


Literature at the then-Oberlin Theological Seminary The goals of Oberlin’s founders were lofty, their 


and was by all accounts a great teacher, social activist, methods innovative. Inspired by the utopian 


and internationalist. His question was, “Oberlin: enthusiasm that swept America in the decades before 
College or Cause?” the Civil War, they aimed to perfect humankind 
through higher education. Pursuing that vision, they 
Today, one can answer emphatically that Oberlin is radically changed education in several ways. 
first and foremost a college and a conservatory. It 1s 
an institution where the pursuit of academic and Their first innovation was the introduction of manual 
artistic excellence prevails, where the library usually labor as an integral part of the learning process. Every 
attracts more people on Saturday nights than any student was expected to put in four hours of physical 
other spot, where faculty dedicate themselves to labor daily. Hence our motto: Learning and Labor. 
groundbreaking research and superb teaching, and That requirement vanished within a few years because 
where students strive to take intellectual | students preferred to stop and discuss 


risks and break down disciplinary matters of the mind when they were 


supposed to be chopping wood or 


barriers. Every day, my appreciation 
for the vitality and remarkable hoeing corn. 
history of Oberlin College and 
the Conservatory of Music Our students today still 
grows, as does my esteem for work extremely hard 
our accomplished faculty, studying, participating in 
students, and graduates. extracurricular activities, 

and performing various jobs. 
In his speech, Professor Some still till the soil at the 
Fullerton acknowledged the George Jones Memorial Farm, a 
importance of certain enduring sustainable agriculture project we 


commitments and values, which pursue in partnership with the local 


he viewed as part of Oberlin’s cause. community. Many more put learning 
Underground Railroad 


He traced them to Oberlin’s founding in and labor into practice through community 


Monument 
1833 by a minister and a missionary, Reverend John service under our Bonner Scholars Program. The same 
Jay Shipherd and Philo P. Stewart. Full of missionary spirit animates life in our system of cooperative student 


ambitions, they created a church-centered community __ residences established in 1950. More than 600 students 


dedicated to glorifying God and doing good deeds currently live, dine, or work in the co-ops. 

on what was then America’s frontier. The “collegiate 

institute,” as it was originally called, was established a STE 

to train Christian teachers and preachers. Town Oberlin’s next great innovations—the decisions 

and school were named for John Frederic Oberlin, to educate young women alongside men and to 

an internationally renowned educational innovator. open the College’s doors to African-American 

Pastor Oberlin campaigned against poverty and students—transformed American higher education 
ignorance in society, created the first kindergarten, forever. Under the leadership of Asa Mahan, our first 
and was the first educator to train and employ president, and Charles Grandison Finney, the great 
female teachers. revivalist and later our second president, Oberlin 


became in 1835 the first institution of higher education 


in America to adopt a policy to admit students of color. 
In 1841, we became the first college to award bachelor’s 


degrees to Women ina coeducational program. 


Admitting women and persons of color did not 
instantly eliminate sexist and racist attitudes and 
practices in Oberlin or the broader society. It was, 
however, a crucial first step advancing Oberlin’s 
belief in the life-transforming power of liberal 


arts education. 


That is what happens here, in our Oberlin. Students’ 
lives are illuminated by the knowledge 
they acquire and by Oberlin’s spiritual 
heritage and values. Those values 
have evolved since 1833. We still 
produce teachers, theologians, 
and orators as the remarks 

by Lieutenant Governor 

Fisher and President Cole 

attest. Now they are of 

many faiths and beliefs and 

teach all manner of courses 

at schools, colleges, and 
universities around the world. 
And our graduates continue to 
learn. According to the National Science 
Foundation, Oberlinians earn more PhDs 
than graduates of any other baccalaureate college. 
More than a guarter of our graduates’ doctorates come 


in the hard sciences. 


Yes, our Oberlin is first and foremost a college, 

shaped by what Professor of History Geoffrey 
Blodgett called a distinctive “mix of driving scholarly 
ambition and stubborn moral idealism.” Our idealism 
today embraces the values of creativity, innovation, 
leadership, and community. These are not amorphous 
ideals to which we pay lip service at inaugurations and 
commencements. We live our values. They form the 


foundation on which Oberlin stands. 


John Mercer Langston 


To observe these values, let us take a walk around 
town, beginning at the Underground Railroad 
Monument in front of Talcott Hall. Five different 
Underground Railroad routes converged in this town. 
That history inspired Cameron Armstrong to create 
the monument in 1977 as a senior art project. This 
stretch of full-sized railroad track, protruding from 
the ground at a 15-degree angle, was supposed to be 
dismantled when he graduated. Instead, Armstrong 
advocated fiercely for it to stand. It remains because 
one fearless student convinced our community to keep 
his memorial to the Oberlin faculty, students, and 


townspeople—of all races—who worked 


together to ensure runaway slaves safe 


passage to freedom. 


One of the leaders in Oberlin of 
the “fight for black freedom” 
was John Mercer Langston. 
During the Underground 
Railroad era, Langston earned 
two Oberlin diplomas, an 
undergraduate degree in 1849 
and a theology degree in 1852. 
Denied admission to law school 
because of his race, Langston studied 
privately and passed the bar in 1854. 
He was Ohio’s first black lawyer and 1s 
thought to have become the first African American 
public official in the United States when selected 
as Brownhelm Township clerk. In the late 1850s, 
he managed Oberlin’s schools and later served as 
founding secretary of the Oberlin Board of Education. 


Today, Langston Middle School bears his name. 


Langston organized Howard University’s Law 
Department in 1868, making its hallmark race and 
gender diversity. He went on to serve as U.S. consul- 
general in Haiti and as the first African American 


elected to Congress from Virginia. 
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From Talcott, we'll cross the square and go to Vine 
Street and the park named in memory of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. Here, another reminder of Oberlin’s 
historic commitment to social justice is located: the 
Wellington Rescue Monument. It commemorates the 
actions in 1858 of a group of 20 Oberlinians—local 
citizens, students, and professors—who rescued John 
Price, a fugitive slave who had been abducted by 
Kentucky slave-catchers and taken to a Wellington 
hotel. The rescuers were jailed for violating the 
Fugitive Slave Law. Their trial received nationwide 
attention and helped turn the North against slavery. 
The Wellington rescue led to the popular 

perception of Oberlin as an engine of 
social change. For that, historian 
Nat Brandt has called Oberlin 
“the town that started the 

Civil War.” 


Oberlin’s commitment 

to education and social 

change soon reached across 

the continents. Inspired by 
Oberlin-trained missionary 
teachers in South Africa, John L. 
Dube came here to study in 1888. 
Returning to his Natal homeland, 

he established the first Zulu-language 
newspaper and founded the Ohlange Institute, 
which emphasized learning and labor and was one 
of the first secondary schools set up by an indigenous 
African for Africans. Dube went on to become 

the founding president of the African National 
Congress, or ANC. 


Nearly fifty years later, the ANC, led by Nelson 
Mandela, ended apartheid and became the dominant 
political party in South Africa through free, 
democratic elections. Several years ago, I visited 
South Africa and toured Robben Island, where 
Mandela and other ANC leaders were imprisoned 


for decades. I learned Mandela and the other 


Wellington Rescue 


Monument 


prisoners, inspired by Dube, so relentlessly educated 
themselves and even their white warders that the 


prison became known as “Robben Island University.” 


Dube passed away in 1946. But his spirit lives on 
in the new South Africa. When Nelson Mandela 
voted in the first all-race election in 1994, he did so 
ina polling booth set up facing John Dube’s grave 
at Ohlange. Casting his ballot, Mandela said, “Mr. 
President, I have come to report to you that South 


Africa 1s today free.” 


John Mercer Langston and John L. Dube 
were leaders, innovators, and idealists. 
Their lives illustrate Oberlin’s 
long history of commitment to 
internationalism, to increasing 
understanding between 
the world’s communities. 
It began in 1847, when 
Sarah Margru Kinson, 
born in West Africa’s 
Mandingo country and later 
a captive on the famed ship 
Amustad, became Oberlin’s first 
international student. In his speech, 
Professor Fullerton called upon 
the Oberlin of 1926 to further develop its 
interest in the world’s cultures and peoples. We can 


see today that it has. 


SEE 


If we walk back across Tappan Square toward Peters 
Hall, we can’t miss the Shansi Memorial Arch, the 
only monument standing in this space we share with 
the Oberlin community. The Arch was dedicated 

in 1903 to the memory of Oberlin-connected 
missionaries who died in China during the Boxer 
Rebellion. In that struggle, hundreds of foreigners 
and tens of thousands of Chinese were killed, many 


of them in Shanxi Province. 


The Arch is a landmark of our Oberlin and a complex 
symbol of Oberlin’s efforts to engage with the wider 
world. Members of our community disagree about 

the meaning of the Arch. To some, it commemorates 
American imperialism and Christian missionaries’ 
paternalistic efforts to supplant China’s religious 
heritage. Motivated by that view, our senior class of 
1994 had a plaque mounted on the Arch in memory 
of the rebellion’s Chinese victims. To others, it evokes 
undergraduate memories and symbolizes historic 
Oberlin and the love the community felt for students 
killed serving what they believed to be a worthy cause. 
Others may find both views compelling. 
Such differences reflect healthy debate 
in Oberlin’s diverse intellectual 
community. Accordingly, we 
treat the Arch not just as a 
symbol, but as a cultural 
studies teaching tool that can 
stimulate discussion 

and debate. 


Today, Oberlin’s bridge to Asia 
is the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Association, formed to continue 
the educational work in Shansi, 
China, begun by the missionaries. Shansi 
will celebrate its centennial in 2008 and is 
one of the oldest educational exchange institutions in 
the United States. More recently, its programs have 


expanded to include India, Japan, and Indonesia. 
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Looking south from the Arch we see the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, where creativity, innovation, 
and leadership are long-standing traditions. The 
Washington Post recently described the Conservatory 
as a national treasure. That assessment falls short. It 
is an international treasure. In our Oberlin, there are 
more than 500 concerts a year by students, faculty, 
and visiting artists, giving us the opportunity to 


appreciate a vast range of superb live music. We share 


Shansi Memorial Arch 


our music with the world through radio broadcasts 
and tours such as the Oberlin Orchestra’s successful 
visit to Carnegie Hall and its five-city tour of China in 
December 2005. That trip calls to mind Huang Tzu, a 
1926 grad who cofounded the Shanghai Conservatory. 


Generations of our Conservatory graduates— 


educators, scholars, performers, composers, and 


conductors—have shaped the world’s musical 
landscape. John Long Severance, class of 1885, 
established the Cleveland Orchestra and Severance 
Hall. In 1996, George Walker won the Pulitzer Prize 
for his composition Lilacs. Conductors Robert 
Spano and David Zinman are world 
renowned, as are performers such as 
Denyce Graves and Jennifer Koh. 
Other graduates populate the 
world’s major orchestras, opera 
companies, and jazz ensembles. 
Just last night at Finney 
Chapel, Ben Jaffe, class of °93 
and director of the Preservation 
Hall Jazz Band, credited 
: Professors Wendell Logan and 


Peter Dominguez with making 


him the musician he is today. 


Ours is the oldest continuously operating 
conservatory in the United States and the only major 
music school linked with a leading liberal arts college. 
From the 19th century onward, Oberlin has been at the 
cutting edge of musical education in its broadest sense. 
We established the first full-time chair in music history 
and appreciation in the United States in 1898 and 
designed the country’s first four-year course leading to 
a Bachelor of School Music degree in music education 
in 1921. More recently, the Conservatory introduced 

in 1958 the Suzuki Method of violin instruction to 

the United States. That innovation radically changed 
the way music 1s taught to children and has produced 


legions of accomplished young musicians. 
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If we walk to the northeast corner of Tappan Square, 
we behold another Oberlin treasure, the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. Founded in 1917, the Allen 
is one of the top art museums on any campus 1n 

the world, housing a collection of 12,000 artworks. 
Looking at it, we can see more than a great museum. 
We see classes gathered around paintings and 
sculpture, learning firsthand from teacher-scholars 
how to understand art and history. We see the bold 
spirit of the late Professor Ellen H. Johnson changing 
Oberlin and the art world by acquiring works from 
little-known contemporary artists who go on to 
greatness, and inspiring countless students 

to study, savor, and live with art. “To 
Rent a Renoir, Enroll at Oberlin,” 

is how the Wall Street Journal 
summed up the art-rental 
program Professor Johnson 


established 67 years ago. 


Behind the museum, in the 

art department’s studios, 

We see a new generation 

of student artists exploring 

and mastering a wide array 

of media. Oberlin’s irrepressible 
creativity extends throughout the 
College. Our creative writers, including 
Ishmael Beah, class of 2004, and poet Thylias Moss, a 
1981 graduate and MacArthur Fellow, garner awards 
and rave reviews. In the social sciences, our teachers 
and students consistently excel. Among Oberlin’s 
prominent social science graduates are the late 
Willard van Orman Quine, class of 1930, one of the 
20th century’s foremost philosophers, and Richard 
Haas, president of the Council on Foreign Relations 


and 1973 graduate. 


The far-reaching effects of an Oberlin education 
can also be contemplated looking at an artwork in 
front of the museum—the Italian marble fountain 


dedicated to the memory of Katharine Wright 


Katharine Wright Haskell 
Katharine Wright refined her speaking skills 


Haskell. Katharine Wright was the only sister of 
aviation pioneers Orville and Wilbur Wright and the 
first woman from their family to attend college. She 
graduated from Oberlin with a teaching degree in 
1898. A few years later, she emerged as critical to the 
invention of the airplane, giving speeches and writing 
letters to raise funds for her brothers’ experiments. In 
time, the Wright brothers, who never attended college, 
adopted Oberlin as their alma mater, leading to the 
establishment on North Professor Street of the Orville 
and Wilbur Wright Hall of Physics, now part of our 


Science Center. 


Katharine Wright is part of a long line of 
distinguished women whose actions 
and ideas have spread Oberlin’s 
values. One of the first was Lucy 
Stone, the social reformer and 
leader of the women’s rights 
movement, who put herself 
through Oberlin, graduating 
in 1847. Among Stone’s many 
accomplishments here was 
organizing a women’s debating 
society. When college officials 
banned it on religious grounds, 
i | Stone arranged for the group to meet 


in secret in a private home. By the time 


here, rhetorical training was standard. This line of 
strong, eloquent women who have shaped our Oberlin 
and the world’s Oberlin continues to this day. It 
includes luminaries such as the late Jewel Lafontant- 
Mankarious, the prominent Chicago attorney and civil 


rights activist, and “Sister President” Cole. 
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We can ponder the contributions of another Oberlin 
luminary if we walk south on Main Street, turn left 
on East College, pass the Shansi House, and stop at 
number 64. In a woodshed behind this austere brick 


house, a young Oberlin graduate named Charles 


Martin Hall made history in 1886, when he invented 
a process for inexpensively producing aluminum, 
the most widely used metal of the modern era. 
Behind Hall’s watershed invention is a prototypical 
Oberlin tale of an undergraduate working closely 
with his teacher and mentor—in this case, Professor 
of Chemistry Frank Fanning Jewett—to discover a 


solution to a scientific problem. 


Such collaborations take place every day in Oberlin’s 
state-of-the-art Science Center. These efforts may 
not all result in monumental discoveries, although 
our students and teachers have earned 
many honors in almost every field of 
scientific endeavor. Three of our 
graduates have been awarded 

the Nobel Prize: Robert 

Millikan in physics and Roger 

Sperry and Stanley Cohen 

in medicine/physiology. 

Physicist Ralf Hotchkiss, 

biologist Richard Lenski, 

and atmospheric scientist 

Paul O. Wennberg have been 

named MacArthur Fellows. 

D. A. Henderson received the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom for 
heading the team that eradicated smallpox 
worldwide. Stuart Card was named a Franklin 
Institute Laureate in 2007 for his contributions to 
computing. This legacy lives on. Our undergraduates 
today work directly on research with teacher- 
scholars, just as Charles Martin Hall did. 


Hall was also a leader and a visionary. No single 
individual has done more to shape Oberlin College 
and the city of Oberlin. Hall Auditorium, to give 
but one example, is named after Hall’s mother, 
Sophronia Brooks Hall. Our outstanding theater and 
dance department, which has produced MacArthur 
Fellows Julie Taymor and Bill Irwin, has staged 


many productions there. 


Charles Martin Hall 


Hall’s generosity is literally all around us. So is 

his foresight. Long before environmentalism was 
popular, Hall’s love for Oberlin and the natural 
world gave Oberlin a green heart. And a one- 
million-dollar bequest in his will called for turning 
the town square into a space “free of buildings or 
structures, for college or other use, except such as 
may be purely ornamental.” The last buildings 
standing on what is now Tappan Square were 

torn down in 1927, creating the 13-acre park all 


Oberlinians enjoy today. 


Hall’s passion laid the groundwork for 
Oberlin to become the leading center 
for environmental studies that 
it is today. If we walk to the 
Adam Joseph Lewis Center 
on Elm Street, we see 
how Oberlin addresses 
the challenges of climate 
change and sustainability. 
The Lewis Center stands as 
a self-sustaining structure 
of classrooms, laboratories, 
and gardens. Through solar 
technology, it generates more 
electricity than it uses, and its “Living 
Machine” system recycles waste and 
water. It has been called a revolutionary building, a 


manifesto for ecological design. 


Since its founding, Oberlin has been seeking 
solutions to the pressing social and political issues 
of the day. Just as abolitionism was the driving 
force in Oberlin’s early years, and internationalism 
in Kemper Fullerton’s day, environmentalism, for 


many, is the central calling of our time. 


At Oberlin, we are determined to lead in 
environmental stewardship. This past December 
we became one of the first American colleges or 


universities to endorse the goal of climate neutrality, 


and we are working to reduce our carbon footprint 
from 50,000 tons per year to zero. Local products 
account for one-third of the food served in our dining 
halls. We host the first car-sharing program in Ohio. 
Student activity fees subsidize public transportation, 
and much of our electricity comes from green sources. 
These achievements prompted Sierra magazine, 
published by the Sierra Club, to rank us just last week 
as number one among America’s top 10 coolest— 


meaning ecologically minded—schools. 


In Oberlin, we live our commitments. When we 
break ground in the coming months on the 
Conservatory’s new Phyllis Litoff 
Building, the future home of 
our powerhouse jazz studies 
program, we will be building 
the most environmentally 
advanced music building on 


any campus in the nation. 


Ina recent New York 

Times column, Thomas 
Friedman chastised today’s 
college students for being 
too complacent, too online, 
and so quiet he dubbed them 
“Generation Q.” Mr. Friedman should 
come to Oberlin to see and hear how our 
enduring values are practiced today. He could visit 
our Kosher-Halal Co-op, where Jewish and Muslim 
students break bread together and can form lasting 
friendships. He could see how College and Con 
students pursue their entrepreneurial aspirations— 
whether artistic, social, environmental, or business— 
in a new interdisciplinary initiative leading to real- 
world innovation. At the Conservatory, he could 
learn how faculty and students commission and 
create contemporary classical music and jazz that gets 
glowing reviews in his newspaper. He could meet 
students who are actively seeking solutions to the 
world’s political, social, and environmental problems. 


As Carl Rowan, the late, great syndicated columnist 


from our class of 1947 once said, “Oberlin graduates 
never stop believing that they can make the world a 
better place.” That belief, born of a utopian vision of 


perfecting humanity, is as relevant today as ever. 


In his fiery sermons, Reverend Finney would 
excoriate his congregants by name for what he saw 
as their sins of pride, which were sometimes merely 
minor home beautification projects he deemed 
wasteful. Our criticism today 1s more constructive. 
But we can be consistent with our ideals while 
also praising and celebrating Obies and our 
accomplishments. To paraphrase Rabbi 
Hillel, if we are not for Oberlin, who 


will be? And if not now, when? 


We must also be able to speak 
frankly and civilly of the 
challenges we face. Like 
all liberal arts colleges, we 
struggle with rising costs, 
manifold demands on 
resources, and attacks by critics 

who claim liberal education 

has lost its moral compass or 

become irrelevant in our warp-speed 


technological world. 


Finney Chapel 


Moreover, we must find ways to support our historic 
commitment to inclusion, which now extends not just 
to race and gender but to economic access for students 
from the United States and across the world. We must 
ensure that the transformative power of an Oberlin 
education remains available to qualified students from 
poor and working-class families headed by parents 
who, like mine and many others’, believe in the 


primacy of education and the value of hard work. 


That responsibility is part of our legacy. This College, 
this Conservatory, and this town were built by people 
unafraid of daunting challenges. They sincerely 


believed they could make the world better and 


inspired young people to share and act upon that 
belief. Their legacy, as constant as the geometry of 


Tappan Square, is now entrusted to us. 


What better place to end our walk together than 
Tappan Square? We've traversed it time and again 
this afternoon. It is the center of our Oberlin. In 

the square, we can meet our neighbors and friends 
from the city of Oberlin. From their beginnings, the 
College and the community have been inextricably 
intertwined. Neither can thrive without the other. 
In recent years, we have built partnerships with 

the community focused on strengthening 

public education. Since 2001, Oberlin 
College has been offering full- 
tuition scholarships to qualified 
graduates of Oberlin High 
School. Through a program 
called Words Are Very 
Empowering (WAVE), 

our students provide 

Oberlin children from 
kindergarten to 12th grade 
with supplemental instruction 
in reading, writing, and 
mathematics. Our students also 
teach our elementary schools’ Spanish- 
language program. The Conservatory’s 
Community Music School provides high-quality 
musical instruction to students of all ages and 
abilities. To extend this commitment to our public 
schools, we are reinvigorating our teacher education 


and training programs. 


If Professor Fullerton were here today, he would 
undoubtedly agree that educational excellence still 
provides the critical core for the College. He would 
also see that the enduring values of Oberlin’s past and 
present remain the driving forces of what he called 


Oberlin’s “peculiar genius.” 


Against the timeless backdrop of Tappan Square, 
each of us can measure how we have changed. Many 
worlds can open between the day new students first 
see the square, the day they stand under its trees and 
lanterns celebrating their graduation, and the days 


they return here as alumni. 


Today we celebrate many aspects of Oberlin—the 
College, the Conservatory, and the town. We 
celebrate the leadership, creativity, and innovative 
drive of our faculty, students, staff, and fellow 
citizens. We celebrate our enduring commitments 
to inclusion, to access, to international 
engagement, to sustainability, to 
transforming lives through 


education and hard work. 


Today we celebrate the 
idealism of our founders 
and rededicate ourselves to 
translating it into a vision 
for the future. And today 

we recommit ourselves to 

building that future ... the 
future of our Oberlin and the 
world’s Oberlin. ea 


Tappan Square 


A Fearless Pursuit of Excellence” immediately upended the topic. 
Speakers who work in the performing arts pointed out that fear, 
in fact, is very much a part of the creation of their art. Author and 
former New Yorker senior editor Charles Michener said that with 
the loss of “hierarchical mediation” in the arts, “If | were starting 
out again, | don’t know that I’d become an arts critic. With the 
Internet, maybe we don't need art criticism anymore.” 

Panelists at the “Emerging Challenges in Science” group dis- 
cussed the benefits of a multifaceted approach to science edu- 
cation. Stuart Card ’66, senior fellow in human/computer inter- 
action at the Xerox Palo Alto Research Center, warned of the 
alarming rate at which technology is expanding. He suggested 
that people in the sciences pursue two different specialties and 


a breadth of knowledge that will help them make more informed 


decisions and discoveries. Pamela Hines 74, senior editor ol 


Science magazine, saw a need for greater science literacy among 
politicians and voters who face more and more complicated, sci- 
ence-driven policy issues. 

\Jumni in the legal and civil rights fields shared stories from 
the trenches at the panel “Inequality and Social Justice: A World 
View.” Speaking about racial inequality, “It's painfully evident 
that we haven't made a lot of progress,” said Jacqueline Berrien 
83 associate director-counsel of the NAACP Legal Defense 


ind. “| believe we are looking at a world where acceptance to 


inequality of life will not be predicated by national boundaries. 


Michael Santoro '76, associate professor at the Rutgers Center 


for Global Change and Governance, addressed the global inequal- 
ity of business practices and medical access. “In the past two 


decades we have learned that NGOs cannot replace governments,” 


he said. “We need to give workers basic information so they can 
fight the good fight for their rights.” 

While Saturday morning was set aside for contemplation, the 
afternoon was reserved for fun. Family-friendly activities such as 
climbing-wall lessons, bowling, and science lab demonstrations, 
along with tours of the art museum, the observatory, and the city’s 
historical sites were open to the College and community. Sports 
enthusiasts had a taste of Big-Ten-like action with a crowded tail- 
gate picnic held just before the Yeomen’s rollover of Kenyon 
College, 63-33. 

Krislov's inauguration, said Trustee Steward Kohl 77, brought 
to mind the Yiddish word bashert: “It was meant to be.” 

“Inauguration Weekend was a wondertul celebration of the 
rich history and vibrant contemporary life of Oberlin College and 
City,” Krislov said afterwards. “I’m deeply honored to have been 
selected to be president. Thanks to all the faculty, staff, alumni, 
students, parents, and community members who worked so hard 


to make it such a success. 


See video clips, photo galleries, speech transcripts, and much more 


at http://cms.oberlin.edu/inauguration 
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New Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Fall/Winter 2007 


Roy Thomas “Tom” Clark celebrated his 


90th birthday in July at a family dinner in 
Upper St. Clair, Pa. Retired after 60 years of 
practicing law( in the Pittsburgh area, ‘Tom is 
still known to give pro bono advice to residents 
at Friendship Village, the continuing care com- 
munity where he lives with his wife, Peggy, of 
61 years. They have three children, Tom Clark 
‘69, Carrie Clark Mohrmann ’72, 


Kuchta; three grandchildren; and three great- 


and Anne 


grandchildren. ¢ Virginia “Ginny” Cowles is 


an original member of the Harmony Village Co- 
Colo., 


she just celebrated her 90th birthday. Featured 


housing community in Golden, where 
in a local newspaper article in July, Ginny hosts 
a support group, attends book groups, works a 


kitchen crew, and checks on neighbors. 


It's been 50 years since the publication of 
American historian A. Hunter Dupree’s 
A History of 


Policies and Activities. Nevertheless, it continues 


Science in the Federal Government: 


to appear on college course reading lists and is 
often cited as a bibliographic source. The book 
was lauded in a July 2007 issue of Technology 
and Culture, in which author John Cloud wrote: 
“Why read Science in the Federal Government 
now? First, it has never been surpassed as a one- 
volume summary of the early history of all the 
major American government scientific bureaus 
and their contentious relations to other scien- 
tific enterprises, presidents, and the Congress. 

. Second, Dupree is one of the best writers in 
the history of the field, magisterial yet demo- 
cratic. The chapters proceed chronologically, 
picking up new scientific problems and govern- 
ment bureaus and areas of the world as they are 
enfolded in U.S. history.” Read the full article at 
www. historyoftechnology.ore/eTC/v48no03/ 


cloud.html. 
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| tinny Griffith Dunlap writes: “When three 
Oberlin people from three different states (Ohio, 
and Tennessee) get together in yet 


(New York), 


as an Oberlin reunion. 


Vermont, 

surely that qualifies 
Mary Beth Hartson 
Liz Ryan Cole 68, 


another state 


McCalla and her daughter, 
stopped for a visit and overnight stay with my 
husband, Bob, and me at our summer cottage 
on the Great Sacandaga Lake in upstate New 
York. All three of us are poe forward to spe- 
cial class reunions in 2008.” Jinny and Bob 
spend the summer months in SiMe York State, 


driving up from their home in Oak Ridge, ‘Tenn. 


Lucy Estrin Kavaler published Mushrooms, 


Molds, and Miracles, the Strange Realm of Fungi 
as part of the Authors Guild “Back in Print” 
series of notable books. A bestseller in its orig- 
inal 1965 hardcover and mass-market paper- 
back editions, the book is often described as a 


TIME called it “f 


New Haven Register wrote: 


classic. ascinating,” while the 
“This superb book 
does for fungi what Audubon did for birds.” 


Lucy is the author of 17 books. 


J. Fred Rentz writes: 


you might remember me, | thought | might give 
With a BS in 


electrical engineering from Carnegie lech and 


“On the off chance that 
you a brief update on my life.” 


a masters degree from Caltech, Fred worked 
for North American Aviation as an autopilot 
engineer on guided missiles; he then helped 
run the family business, a daily newspaper in 
New Castle, | 


had two children, 


’a. He and his late first wife, Suzie, 
Nancy 
became ministers and are happily married. In 
1992. 


and Bruce: both 


Fred married Barbara P: agach “and trav- 


eled the world. My hobbies include antique 


@ See This Sign? ® 


To read the full class note as submitted 
by the author, log on to OBIEWeb at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni. To read class 
notes (or submit your 
own), follow the links from 
the “Keep in Touch” bar in 
the upper left corner. 


jeuraeateccet hey 

If you are not yet a 
member of OBlEweb, go to the LY 
MyOBlEweb box and click on “register to 
access the community” (it’s free). You'll 
need your Oberlin ID number, which 
appears above your name on the 
address label of this magazine. 

Questions or comments? Contact 
alumni@oberlin.edu or (440) 775-8692. 


guns, antique cars, and fundraising for all sorts 
of local organizations. At present I am writing a 
life history and am thinking of titling it, Wow, 


What a Ride!” 


Leon and Hope Duprey celebrated their 60th 
The 


couple has lived in Rensselaer County, N.Y, 


anniversary among friends and neighbors. 


since 1953. 


Martha Lepow was given a huge gift for her 


80th birthday: her own day. March 28 is now 


known as “Dr. Martha Lepow Day” in Albany, 


NEYS 


in treating sick children and advocating for 


instituted to commemorate her service 
vaccination. Marty received the news during 
\lbany 


Medical Center’s Children’s Hospital, where 


morning pediatric rounds at the 


she works. “In addition to being a shining star 
t Albany Med, Dr. Lepow is nationally recog 
nized as being one of the most superb pediatric 
infectious disease specialists in the country,” 


said hospital director David Clark. 
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1953 
James Heininger and his wife, Nancy, cele- 


brated their 60th wedding anniversary in 


September in Granville, Ohio. 


Diana Sims Gayer continues to live in Akron, 


Ohio, busy with arts organizations and the Ohio 
Erie Canal restoration project. Now retired 
from 45 years of playing violin in the Akron 
Symphony Orchestra and the Canton and 
Youngstown orchestras, she serves on the board 
of trustees of the Akron Symphony. “Greetings 
to my classmates of '54. I hope to get to our next 
reunion!” e Constance Stallings moved from 
New York City to Ashland, Ore. “My e-mail 


address says it all!” cslovesashland@gmail.com. 


1956 


Victor Ferrall, former president of Beloit 
College, is a 50-year woodworker whose hand- 
iwork debuted this fall in the exhibition “Wood 
and Me: An Exhibition of the Craft of Victor 
Ferrall” at the Beloit College Wright Museum 
of Art. Featured were more than a dozen pieces 
ranging from chairs and chests to a library table 
that transforms into steps. Victor and his wife, 
Linda, live on a farm in Spring Valley, Wis. ¢ 
® John Gates started a Yahoo Group (Obie56) 
for the Class of 56. He writes: “It is intended 
to supplement the Class Notes system avail- 
able on OBIEweb and will allow users to view 
and post messages using their regular home 
computer e-mail program. It's meant to continue 
the fun communication we had at last year's 
reunion.” Those interested can find instructions 
at http://groups.yahoo.com/group/Obie56/. 
Scroll down to “Group E-mail Addresses” and 


click on the Eskimo webpage. 


Frank Borkowski, former chancellor of 
Appalachian State University, was honored with 
his wife, Kay, with the university's Honorary 
\lumni Award last April. Frank holds a PhD 
from West Virginia University and previously 
served as president of the University of South 
Florida and vice president and provost of the 


University of South Carolina. He lives in Banner 


Elk, N.C. e Rev. James Chapman celebrated 


his 50th ordination anniversary last November 
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Our Best Days Are Ahead 


ach September it’s not just undergraduates who return to 

Oberlin, but leaders of the Alumni Association as well. This year, 

over 225 alumni volunteers attended Alumni Council week- 
end, three days of committee meetings and programs designed to 
help us better support—and encourage others to better support— 
our alma mater. 

For me, my 12th Alumni Council weekend was my final one as president of the Alumni 
Association. Although my two-year term went by quickly, | was mindful each day of what an 
honor and privilege it was to serve as the leader of such a distinguished alumni body. 

| set several goals when | began my term, the most important of which were three-fold: 
to work on improving communications to alumni; to establish an enhanced development 
structure within the Alumni Association; and to push for recognition of the need for improved 
Alumni Association facilities—both for staff and for returning graduates. | am pleased to 
report that with the support and hard work of the Executive Board and the staff, we were able 
to make significant progress on each. 

For communications, | established a recurring column on the Alumni Association website. 
Our Communications Committee, under the very able leadership of outgoing chair Gwen 
Haverstock Freed 85, and | had fruitful discussions with senior administrators and trustees 
regarding the need for improvements in the College's communications with alumni. | am 
confident that we will make significant progress in all forms of communications—those 
directed to alumni in particular—under the leadership of President Marvin Krislov. 

In terms of fundraising, we were able to establish in record time a well-thought-out 
Development Committee whose charge it is to expand the numbers of alumni directly 
involved in soliciting support for Oberlin. This committee is chaired by Alumni Association 
Treasurer Andy Goldner '56. The spirit of unity that now exists in our common endeavor to 
support Oberlin was proven by the fact that Andy was invited to serve as an ex officio mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustee’s Development Committee. This will foster good communication 
and cooperation between the fundraising efforts of the Alumni Association (for The Alumni 
Fund) and major campaign efforts initiated by the College. 

As for Alumni Association facilities, we conducted a space analysis and also looked at our 
peer institutions, many of which have Alumni House facilities. We presented our findings to 
the administration and the Board of Trustees; it is my hope that in a few years Oberlin will 
have something along those lines. If you would like to make this concept a reality, | know the 
Development Office would be delighted to hear from you! 

| salute the service of my friends on the Executive Board who completed their terms this 
September: Bill Bradford ’76, outstanding chair of the Awards Committee; Gwen Freed; Deeana 
Jang '79, at-large member; Al McQueen ’52, emeritus professor and at-large member; Dwan 
Vanderpool Robinson '83, chair of our important Nominations Committee; and Susan Rudzinski 
'85, chair of the Career Services Committee. Each has given years of excellent service. Finally, 
| am delighted to welcome Bill Hilton ’65 as the new president of the Alumni Association. Bill 
has served for years on our Trustee Search Committee, and | know he will be a wise leader 
who will represent all alumni well. 

As Oberlin approaches its 175th anniversary, | am very optimistic about our future. 
President Krislov will provide magnificent leadership to Oberlin, supported by a strong Board 
of Trustees and Alumni Association. Oberlin remains an extraordinary educational institution, 
among the very best in the world. My love for Oberlin grows ever stronger, secure in the knowl- 
edge that our best days are yet to come. 


Wendell P Russell Jr. '71, Past President, Oberlin Alumni Association 
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with family and former parishioners during a 
service at Bath United Church of Christ in Ohio. 
A well-known baritone, James was prompted to 
record a CD several years ago that became so 
popular that his family members sold copies to 
establish a scholarship fund in the Akron area, 
enabling low-income students to rent instru- 
ments and take music lessons. James’ daughter, 
Cindy Chapman, is an assistant professor of 
religion at Oberlin. e Ann Colt writes from 
Holland that she worked for a child guidance 
department, not a child suicide department as 
noted in the recent class directory. “My hand- 
writing is getting worse!” Her new address is 
Louis Couperusplein 60, 2514 HS The Hague, 


Netherlands. e @ Alfred de Jaager writes: 


“While I realize that many of my classmates are 
enjoying retirement, I’m still chugging along. | 
was not able to attend the 50th reunion because 
my choir was just returning from a concert tour 
of Italy. | was also appointed interim dean of 
the School of Liberal Arts at West Liberty, 
a school I have now served at for 41 years.” 
e Andrea Bear Rugh, an adjunct scholar at 
the Middle East Institute in Washington, pub- 
lished The Politics of Leadership in the United 
Arab Emirates (Palgrave Macmillan, 2007). Her 
husband, William Rugh '58, a retired Foreign 
Service officer and former U.S. ambassador 
to Yemen and to the United Arab Emirates, is 
the author of American Encounters with Arabs 
(Praeger Publishers, 2005) and Arab Mass 


Media (Praeger Publishers, 2004). 


John Salzberg was named 2006 Alumnus of 
the Year by the Wilmington Friends School in 
Delaware. With a career devoted to interna- 
tional human rights, John worked for the State 
Department, where he was charged with ensur- 
ing that human rights were given meaningful 
consideration in the formulation of U.S. policy 
in East Asian and African affairs, and as a 
representative for the Center for Victims of 


lorture, among other appointments. 


Bill Hickman would like to hear from anyone 


who did not receive the letter he circulated to 
all 1959 classmates last spring. If anyone would 
like a copy sent directly to him or her, please 
contact him. A 
CA 94703. | 


1316 Carlotta Ave., Berkeley, 


bhickman@ berkeley.edu, \fter 
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a 40-year teaching career at the University of 


Massachusetts, Amherst, Harry Seelig cele- 


brated his retirement last May by playing piano 
in a performance of Schubert's Trout Quintet 
with “four semi-avocational area string play- 
ers at Applewood retirement community in 
memory of my unforgettable Oberlin Conser- 
vatory piano professor, Jack Radunsky.” He also 
spent a week in Turkey, lavishly hosted by the 
Boston Dialogue Foundation. “Travel arrange- 
ments included wide-ranging discussions, not to 
mention delicious meals and memorable visits to 
mosques, museums, and several scenic wonders 
of Asia Minor,” writes Harry, who taught German 


language, literature, and culture at UMass. 


Six members of the 


Class of 1961 enjoyed 
areunion an ot 
George, Utah, hosted 
by Jo McComb 


, me Porter. Here, tour- 
61 classmates = =e 
ing Zion National 


Park, are (! to r) Barb Elliott Keish, Char 
Bunker Sullivan, Joyce Alberti Phipps, Jo 


Jacobson Hoge, Jo Porter, and Joni Lucas. 
e Sally Miller happily announces that her 
yearlong publishing project is finally fin- 
ished. Information about Vienna Dolorosa by 
Mykola Dementiuk can be found at www. 
ViennaDelorosa.com. Sally is the editor and 


publisher of Synergy Press in Flemington, N.]. 


Michael Dunn, founding dean of the Indiana 


University School of Informatics, is one of the 
newest Sagamores of the Wabash, the highest 
honor bestowed by the governor of Indiana. 
The presentation last April capped a series of 
events honoring his career as an academician 


and researcher. He retired from IU in June. e 


Robert Leighninger is the author of Building 
Louisiana: The Legacy of the Public Works 
Administration (Univ ersity Press of Mississippi, 


2007). The book details the lasting physical 


Check out OAM'’s 
online Bookshelf at 


www.oberlin.edu/oam 


impact of the New Deal program that provided 
schools and courthouses still in use today. 
Robert is a faculty associate in the School of 


Social Work at Arizona State University. 


Alison McNeil Kettering is the author of 
Rembrandts Group Portraits (Waanders Publish- 
ing, 2006), “a slim volume, beautifully designed, 
inexpensively priced, written in accessible prose, 
on the most famous of Rembrandt’s group por- 
traits: The Nightwatch, The Syndics of the Cloth 
Guild, and his two anatomy 
portraits. It focuses on 
ways Rembrandt construct- 
ed corporate identity for 
the groups he portrays.” 
Alison is the Kenan Pro- 


fessor of Art History at 


Kettering 


Carleton College. 


Renata Kuh is married to Joseph Schwartz, 


Oberlin professor emeritus of piano. Both were 
widowed at the time of their meeting, 40 years 
after Renata’s gradua- 
tion. They are active 
musically with mas- 
ter classes and piano 
concerts—Joseph 


with choral concerts 


and Renata with the 
Master Chorale of Tampa Bay—and have in- 
corporated music for piano four hands into 
Joseph's concerts. In attendance at their 2005 
wedding were Carol Skinner Alexander ’62, 
Judy Brill Herman ‘64, Howard Bernstein 73, 
Michael Schwartz ‘84, and Devra Seidel '05. 
The couple lives in Clearwater, Fla., and enjoys 
Renata'’s grandson, Cameron, age 4. E: rkmusic 
(@tampabay.rr.com. e Marjory Edson Lewis 
earned a master’s degree in liberal studies, with 
a concentration in history, race, and gender, last 
May at Ramapo College in New Jersey, gradu- 
ating with distinction (3.97 GPA). Her hus- 
band, Jason, graduated the same day, earning a 
bachelor’s degree in theater and thereby com- 
pleting the undergraduate degree he had start- 


ed at Carnegie Tech 50 years earlier. 


Stuart Card earned one of science’s highest 
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tributes, [he Bower Award for Achievement in 
Science. Stuart was recognized for his con- 
tributions to the fields of 
human-centered comput- 
ing, measurement of how 
people use machines, and 
how society's relationship 
with information and inte- 
gration of machines has fit 
effortlessly into the lives of 
many. He is also a 2007 Franklin Institute 
Laureate. e W. Logan Fry was an extra in the 
film I Am Legend, a post-apocalyptic science 
fiction horror film: directed by Francis 
Lawrence and staring Will Smith. The film is 
based on Richard Matheson’s novel of the same 
name and was scheduled for release in 
December. Logan is director of the Digital 


Museum of Modern Art. W: www.dmoma.org/. 


Robert Bartow, a professor at Temple Uni- 
versity Beasley School of Law, was awarded the 
2007 Shusterman Faculty Award from the 
Temple Law Alumni Association. A faculty 
member since 1973, he was named the Laura 
H. Carnell Professor of Law in 1997 and is 
associate dean for academic affairs. e Land 
consultant Curtis Seltzer’s book, How to be a 
DIRI-SMART Buyer of Country Property, was 
published in May. The book discusses how to 
find, research, and purchase farms, second 
homes, timberland, conser- 
vation properties, and land 
investments. “I live on a 
cattle-and-timber farm in 
Blue Grass, Va., in a coun- 


ty with 2,500 people, one 


ce: x 


Seltzer 


blinking light, and three 


lawyers—one of whom is 
my wife, Melissa Dowd.” Daughter Molly grad- 
uated from the University of Virginia and is a 
student at Northwestern's Medill School of 


Journalism. W: www.curtis-seltzer.com. 


Edna Chu Chun co-authored Are the Walls 


Really Down? Behavioral and Organizational 


Barriers to Faculty and Staff Diversity. Published 
this year, the book was selected by the College 
and University Professional Association for 
Human Resources for the Kathryn G. Hansen 


Publications Award. Edna is vice president for 
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What's happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, 


Regional 
Roundup 


4 Western New England—Beth Ruze 
'79 again hosted the All New England 
Summer Picnic at her mother’s home in 
Harvard, Mass., to welcome Oberlin’s 
incoming Class of 2011. Over 100 Obies 
enjoyed a spectacular summer day of boat- 
ing, lawn games, and plenty of good food! 


> Seattle—Over 50 Obies and friends 
gathered to send off this year’s incoming 
class to campus. The Pacific Northwest is 
fast becoming one of Oberlin’s larger 
alumni populations! 


Human Resources & Equity at Broward 
Community College in Fort Lauderdale. ¢ ® 
Duane Dale and his wife, Heidi Prantz-Dale, 
have been living in central New Hampshire for 
the last three years. Duane continues his con- 
sulting practice (DFDassociates.com), while 
Heidi is an Episcopal priest. Their son Ben is 
a mechanical engineer in the Boston area, and 
Chris was ordained a Buddhist monk in July 
by Ajaan Geoffrey Thanissaro, nee Geotfrey 
DeGraff ’77, abbot of Metta Forest Monastery 
in Valley Center, Calif. e Chris Keys, in his 


second term as chair of the psyc hology depart 


www. oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs. 


A Chicago—Over 80 alumni and new stu- 
dents gathered at the Evanston home of 
Jessy Bradish '06 for the Chicago Summer 
Picnic. Even though the party had to be 
moved inside due to a steady rain, it 
didn’t dampen the spirits of the Obies in 
attendance! 


< Colorado—Fifteen Denver Obies, 
including Mary Vogl 89, Mohammed 
Hirchi, and their children, Latifah 
and Tariq (/eft), gathered for a 
tour of the Botanic Gardens given 
by Ellen Hertzman ‘85, regional 
coordinator (right). 


ment at DePaul University, was recognized for 
his research concerning advocacy and empow- 
erment of people with disabilities by being 
invited to attend the Shafallah Forum in Doha, 
Oatar. He was also named a lifetime member 
of Psi Chi, the psychology honorary society, for 
his support of leading undergraduate students 
and student researchers. Liz Keys is an active 
clinical-community psychologist specializing 
in psychotherapy with students from multicul- 
tural backgrounds, couples, and medical stu 
dents at the University of Illinois at Chicago. 


She earned an Award of Merit for her service 
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to the university. “Our sons rebelled and went 
to Swarthmore. Ben is now in his last years of 
a doctoral program in labor economics at the 
University of Michigan, while Dan is in his 
second year in a doctoral program in social 


psychology at Cornell.” e William R. Porter 


was featured in an organ mini-festival in 
Cambridge, Mass., in June as part of the 
Boston Early Music Festival, Feast of the Gods. 
e Leon Simson, a corpo- 
rate and business restruc- 
turing attorney, joined the 
business department of 
ed eet 


Portland, Ore. A 30-year 


Tonkon ‘Torp 


lawyer, he was a longtime 


partner at Ball Janik and 
has been continuously listed in The Best Lawyers 
in America. e Ron Valentini was promoted to 
vice president of economic and workforce 
development at Catawba Valley Community 
College in Charlotte, N.C. He served as dean 
of corporate and continuing education there for 


more than 10 years. 


in the news 


Riverside Company Goes Extra Mile 


t's one of the hottest programs on campus these days: the 
Oberlin Business Scholars, a month-long winter-term experience 
that plunges students into the world of business and finance in 
New York, Cleveland, Boston, and Chicago. Students contemplating 


business careers find the venture tremendous- 
ly helpful, not only for its hands-on learning 
component, but also for the connections 
made with well-placed business alumni. 

Topping that list are Béla Szigethy ’77 
and Stewart Kohl ’77, founding sponsors of 
the Business Scholars program and co-CEQs 
of the 135-employee private equity firm, The 
Riverside Company. 

Koh! oversees the firm’s office in 
Cleveland, while Szigethy, who founded 
Riverside from his dining room table in 


1988, works in New York. Both earned high praise from the 
Cleveland-area business community in July by accepting the 
Northeastern Ohio 2007 Ernst & Young Entrepreneur of the Year 
Award in the category of financial services. Lauded were the firm's 
15 “Golden Rule” business philosophies: investors’ interests always 


@ Jonathan Dreger writes: “After several years 


of helping to clean up and close the contami- 
nated former Rocky Flats nuclear weapons plant 
near Denver for the Department of Energy, | 
started working at NASA's jet propulsion lab in 
Pasadena, Calif., in 2004. In the process, I re- 
established ties with David Becker, a profes- 
sor of biology at Pomona. My wife, Mary, is still 
putting up with me. Our 
son, Dan, is a professional 
whistleblower—a hockey 
referee. e Suzanne Jett 
Fleer earned an MM in 
piano pedagogy in May at 
the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign. She 
teaches piano at the McHenry County Music 
Center in Crystal Lake and at her home studio 
in Palatine. E: suzannejf2@comcast.net. e 


Distin- 


Michael Lasater received the 2007 
guished Research Award at Indiana University 


South Bend, where he is professor of arts and 


director of new media. The award recognizes 
his gallery and installation work in video, ani- 
mation, and sound, including solo and group 
exhibitions at Georgetown University, Athens 
Institute for Contemporary Art, Dallas Center 
for Contemporary Art, California Museum of 
Photography, and others. W: 
www.michaellasater.com. e 
Les Leopold's book, The 
Man Who Hated Work and 
Loved Labor: The Life and 
Times of Tony Mazzocchi 

oe: (Chelsea Green Publishing), 
Leopold ' ee . 
was published in November. 
Les is executive director of the Labor Institute 
and the Public Health Institute in New York. 
He lives with his partner, Sharon Szymanski, 
and their two children, Lilah, 17, and Chester, 
13, in Montclair, N.J., and says he would love to 
connect with Oberlin friends—“assuming they 
all buy the book.” W: www.chelseagreen. 
com/2007/items/manwhohatedwork. e Cary 
Seidman received the Award for Excellence in 


Inquiry-Based Science Teaching at the annual 


come first; integrity and honesty are at the heart of the business; 


socially responsible investing is important, and so on. 

“Riverside has focused on buying small niche leaders, then 
growing the companies and selling them as medium-sized entities,” 
wrote Meredyth McKenzie in Smart Business magazine in July. 
“Riverside has created many unique business models for private 
equity firms, including a centralized deal-sourcing team and a mar- 
keting and branding program. It’s consistently ranked as a top-quar- 


tile performer in the Performance Monitor, 
published by Private Equity Intelligence.” 
Community involvement also ranks 
high among the CEQs’ values, and at 
Oberlin, evidence of Kohl and Szigethy’s 
support is palpable. In addition to their 
ongoing backing of the Business Scholars 
program, the pair donated $150,000 over 
the past several years for an endowed schol- 
arship fund. The stipulation? The fund’s 
investments are to be managed completely 
by students—members of the Student 


Finance and Investment Club. 

The Riverside Company employs three other Obies, including two 
in New York: CFO Béla Schwartz ’79 and analyst Godwin Okoli '04. 
Working in Belgium (the firm has eight European offices) is analyst 
Evelyne White '04, herself a former Business Scholar. 
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conference of the National Science Teacher 
Association In St. Louis. The award is based on 
programs he developed for seventh and eighth 
graders at the Ruffing Montessori School in 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Philip Koch is preparing 
for a solo exhibition of his 
paintings at the University 
of Maryland University 
College this spring; The 
Unbroken Thread will then 


travel to the Cape Cod 


Museum of Art in the sum- 
mer of 2009. Philip's paintings are exhibited at 
Alpers Fine Arts in Andover, Mass., George 
Billis Gallery in New York, Isalos Fine Art in 
Stonington, Maine, and Lucky Street Gallery 
in Nantucket. He paints on location on the 


Monhegan Island off the coast of Maine. 


Janet Heller's fiction picture book, How the 
Moon Regained her Shape (Sylvan Dell, 2006), 
won a Children’s Choices for 2007 award from 
the Children’s Book Council and the Inter- 
national Reading Association. The book, whose 
themes include self-esteem, friendship, and 
recovery from bullying, also won a 2006 Book 


Sense Pick award. 


Beatrice Camp writes: 


'71 and | 


“David Summers 
said goodbye to Chiang Mai 
in July after a wonderful 
three years. We get one more 
stab at studying Chinese for 


a year in Washington, DC, 


then move on to Shanghai 
next year for my new appointment as head of 


the Consulate.” 


® Rebecca Armstrong writes: “After 25 years 


as an architect, I finally did what I've wanted 
do to for years: | went back to school for a 
BSN. | am now a NICU nurse at Maimonides 
Infants and Children’s Hospital in Brooklyn. 


\ ‘ 4 M > rm 
Next summer | will start my masters In neona 
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tal nursing. And I'm still singing, of course.” e 


Susan Nayer Kesner, director of publisher 
development at Copyright Clearance Center. 
was elected president of the Society for 
Scholarly Publishing in June. She and her hus- 
band, Richard Kesner, a consultant and pro- 
fessor at the business school at Northeastern 
University, live in Needham, Mass. Their two 
sons, Henry and Samuel, live in Boston. “In 
our free time, Richard plays lots of music— 
performing solo and in various groups—and | 
discovered the joys of ceramics,” Sue writes. e 
Washington malpractice attorney Sandra _H. 
Robinson was installed as president of the 
Public Justice Foundation, 
becoming the first African 
American president. She also 
received the American Asso- 
ciation for Justice Women’s 
Caucus Annual Award for 
leadership and mentoring 


: Robinson 
of women lawyers. 


® William Killoran was promoted to senior 


vice president environmental at GE Commer- 
cial Aviation in Stamford, Conn. “After 20-plus 
years as the lead EHS attorney for GE's aircraft 
engine business, I’ve opted to move to the 
management side and develop an environmental 
management program at a GE business em- 
barking on international infrastructure invest- 


ments.” e Christa Rakich was appointed 


Distinguished Artist-in-Residence at First 
Lutheran Church in Boston, where she plays 
and teaches on an organ built in 2000 by Bruce 
Fowkes and Ralph Richards '78. A review in 
AGO Magazine of her latest compact disc, 
Chorales, 


Bach's Leipzig 
“Rakich’s playing 


remarked, 
is distinguished by its pre- 
cision, urbanity, subtle ex- 
pression, careful articula- 
tion, rhythmic energy, and 
grace. This is a connois- 
seurs’ delight.” Her record- 
ing of Bach's Trio Sonatas is scheduled for 


release this year. 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


Rev. Paul S. Kahn was ordained to the dia- 


conate last May 5 at 
the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in 
New York. The Obies 
pictured are (I to r): 
Butler ‘78, 
Cynthia Whittlesey 


Larry 


79, John Wiecking '77, Paul, Emily Goodman 
'78 (in printed skirt), Carolyn Kindahl ’78, and 


Kathy Waldbauer ‘77. E: pskahn@verizon.net. 


Cuyahoga County Treasurer James Rokakis 


was presented with the Eleanor R. Gerson 


Leadership in Social Justice Award from 
Community Shares, a Cleveland fundraising 
federation, for demonstrating “ongoing leader- 
ship in the advancement of social justice.” He 
was also recognized as County Leader of the 
Year in 2006 by American City & County “for 
his extraordinary effort to battle the blight of 
neighborhood decline.” Most recently, James 
tackled problems of foreclosure of the homes 
of elderly residents who could not keep up with 


their property taxes and maintenance. 


Andrea _Ridilla is co-author of a provisional 
patent for a new and innovative oboe reed-mak- 
ing gouging machine. The patent is held by 
Miami University, where Andrea is professor of 
oboe. Read more at www.reedsnstuff.de/. Also 
the principal oboe and a faculty member at the 
Classical Music Festival in Eisenstadt, Austria, 
Andrea recently soloed with the Guayaquil 
Symphony Orchestra in Ecuador and _ per- 
formed a solo recital in Florence, Italy. With 
the Miami Wind Quintet at Miami University, 
she has recorded three CDs with the Prague 
Wind Quintet (Mastersound and Helicon 
labels). E: 


Tenor Colenton 


ridillaj@muohio.edu. 


Freeman debuted at the 


opera houses of Lyon, France, and Geneva, 
Switzerland, in a co-production of the world 
premiere of Michael Lévinas’ opera Les Négres, 
in which he sang the role of Le Valet. He also 


sang the travesty role of Arnalta in Monteverdi's 


Sc 


[he Coronation of Poppea at his home the- 
ater in Giessen, Germany. Recent performances 
include concerts and opera 
galas in Hamburg, Miinster, 
and Frankfurt. Colenton 
teaches voice at the Uni- 
versity of Kassel and has 
a private voice studio 
in Giessen. E: CFree200 
ze ' Freeman 
@aol.com. e Film director 
Spike Lee plans to make a new movie based 
on the novel Miracle at St. Anna by James 
McBride. The film will tell the story of four 
black American soldiers, members of the 
Army’s 92nd Buffalo Soldier division, who were 
trapped behind enemy lines in ‘Tuscany in 
1944. e ® Rosanne Adelman Rabinowitz 
writes: “I’ve been living in London since 1980, 
punctuated by a couple of years in Sheffield, 


where I was doing a creative writing MA at 


Legacies 


Sheffield Hallam University. | currently earn a 
crust as a freelance editor and have had some 
stories published in the British independent 
press. If you're in London, call in for a pint down 
the pub and let's catch up!” E: rosanne 


@lycos.com. e Bruce Schaller in June was 


appointed deputy commissioner for Planning 
and Sustainability at the New York City 
Department of ‘Transportation. He leads the 
agency in implementing the citys 2030 sus- 
tainability plan initiatives, including congestion 
pricing, public space planning, bus rapid tran- 


sit, livable streets, and improving the DOT's 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


New Students Keep OC in the Family 


public art and urban design. Schaller is past 
principal of Schaller Consulting and wrote sev- 
eral studies that helped lay the groundwork for 


key sustainability initiatives. 


® David Driesen, the Angela S. Cooney 


Professor of Law at Syracuse University 
College of Law, co-wrote Environmental Law: 
A Conceptual and Pragmatic Approach (Aspen/ 
Kluwer, 2007). He continues to perform Civil 
War-era music on period instruments with the 
Excelsior Cornet Band, and he plays modern 
trumpet with the Syracuse University Brass 
Ensemble and the Regal Brass Quintet. e 
Classical/folk musicians Margo Hennebach, 
Adrienne Jones, and Mark Saunders, who com- 
prise the group Mad Agnes, released their third 


CD, Revenants, in January, followed by a year- 


fter a hard morning of unloading cars and unpacking boxes, a | 
relaxing lunch is the perfect respite. At Oberlin’s annual move- | 
in-day legacy luncheon in August, new Oberlin students and — 


their alumni parents chatted with classmates while enjoying a for- 
mal welcome from the Oberlin Alumni Association and Dean of the 
Conservatory David H. Stull. 

Oberlin’s newest legacy parents and students include: Ilsa 
Hellman Bick ’78 (Carolyn Bick); Brandon Burnette 82 and Elizabeth 


Collins Burnette ’84 (Sara Burnette); Jennifer Tseng ’78 (Caroline | 


Casey) below left; Carey Dunne '80 (Carey Dunne); Sue Niederhauser 


Edmondson ’73 (Peter Edmondson): John Field 69 and Jane Katz | 


Field ’70 (David Field); Ethan 

Fogel 76 and Sari Nussbaum 

Fogel ’75 (Jacob Fogel); Sylvia 

Gentile ’76 (Allegra Fonda- 

Bonardi); Elliot Grabill ‘71 

(Lillian Grabill); Mr. and Mrs. 

Clifford Guren ’78 (Nicholas 

Guren); Leslie Hardy '79 and 

Andrea Hauser ’80 (Eric Hardy); 

Jerome Helfand ’76 and Joan Cleary ‘75 (Jennifer Helfand); Steven 
Herrine ’82 and Gail Herman Herrine ’83 (Arlo Herrine) below right: 
David Hickson '82 and Rachel Abelson Hickson '80 (Meredith 
Hickson); Mr. and Mrs. Victor Hymes ’79 Vordan Hymes) above; Mr. 
and Mrs. James Katzin ’78 (Amy Katzin); Eileen Kurtis Kleinman ’75 
(Samuel Kleinman); Rabbi Sam Kokotek ’75 and Blair Hensley 
Kokotek ’74 (Aaron Kokotek); Leslie Lawrence ’72 (Samuel Lawrence): 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward McKelvey '68 (Cynthia McKelvey); Edward 
Morgan 68 (Timothy Morgan); John Reiss ’72 (Alexander Posa); Kate 
Lehrman '78 (Rachel Robinson); Donald Samuel '75 and Melissa 
Greene '75 (Lee Samuel); Gregory Sharrow '72 (Olivia Sharrow); 
Cynthia Aiton Silverman '69 (Susan Silverman); Deborah Simon '74 
(Meredith Simon-Pearson); Lucy Marks '73 (Leo Sprinzen); Larry 
Squire '63 (Luke Squire); Alan Wachtel ’68 Vionathan Wachtel); and 
Michael Walden '73 (Danie! Walden). 
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long national tour. \largo contributes vocals, 
piano and keys, acoustic guitar, and bass. e 
Debbie Potter completed a joint PhD in 
sociology and social policy at Brandeis 
University last May. Her dissertation was 
“Uncommon Partners: Citizen Participation 
and Lay Involvement in Three Community 
Collaboratives for Children’s Mental Health.” 
Debbie continues to work as a project director 
at Human Services Research Institute in 
Cambridge, Mass., while job hunting for a 
teaching position in sociology. e Michael V. 
Seiden began a position in June as president 
and CEO of Fox Chase Cancer Center in 
Philadelphia. He previously lead the gynecol- 
ogical cancer program at Dana-Farber/Harvard 
Cancer Center and was chief of the clinical 
research unit at Massachusetts General 
Hospital's division of cancer medicine. His 
clinical expertise lies in ovarian cancer. e 
Leonard V. Smith wrote The Embattled Self 
French Soldiers’ Testimony of the Great War 
(Cornell University Press, 2007). Considered 
a major contribution to the study of military 
history, the book has garnered considerable 


praise by scholars. 


® Peter Gibeau is on a yearlong sabbatical 
from teaching at the University of Wisconsin 
in West Bend. “My wife, Deanna, and | 0-year- 
old daughter, Sophia, and I will be living in 
Berlin, helping to restore old pipe organs in the 
little churches in Brandenburg. We will have 
extra space for visitors, so if you're in Berlin, 
get in touch!” E: peter.gibeau@uwc.edu. ¢ © 
David Norfrey, minister of music at Christ 
Episcopal Church in Charlottesville, Va., invit- 
ed cellist Beth Knowles Cantrell to present 
a program last May as part of a “Bach’s Lunch” 
concert series. The pair collaborated on works 
by Beethoven and Rachmaninoff. e Steve 
Schuch is an accomplished musician, composer, 
poet, and author of the award-winning chil- 
dren's book, A Symphony of Whales. His organ- 
ization, Night Heron Music, offers workshops, 
educational programs, performances, recordings, 


poetry, and books. Steve and his wife, Marilyn, 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
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Water Power: The Oberlin Alumni 
Association sponsored its first 
international service trip in July 
with a 10-day water and sanitation 
project in Nicaragua. Leading the 


group was Carole Harper ’64 (far 
right), founder of the California- 
based El Porvenir, a nonprofit that 
supports village self-help projects. 
The group was escorted by Oberlin 
Associate Professor of Anthropology 
Baron Pineda (front row, left). 


live on a 200-acre farm in Hillsborough, N.H. 


W: www.NightHeron.com. 


Claire Fontijn published Desperate Measures: 
The Life and Music of Antonia Padoani Bembo 
(Oxford University Press, 2006) following a 
decade and a half of research. Bembo’'s adven- 
turous life took her from Venice to the exciting 
world of Louis XIV’s Paris. The story is told 


exclusively through archival documents; “his- 


torical fiction without the fiction!” Claire also 
says that Tim Riley '83 gave a guest lecture on 
his book Fever in her course on music, gender, 
and sexuality at Wellesley College. E: cfontijn 
@wellesley.edu. e ® Anne Sales is now asso- 
ciate professor at the University of Alberta in 
Canada. “I’m now in the faculty of nursing, 
still doing research but also some teaching.” 
She previously worked with the Veteran's 


Health Administration in Puget Sound, Wash. 


Renee Johnson was named director of the 


Edwardsville Arts Center (IIl.), a 3,500-square- 


foot community visual arts center that opened 
in September. She will manage exhibitions, 


coordinate volunteers, and oversee fundraising 


and education programs. ¢ Jonathan Silk was 
appointed professor of Buddhist studies at the 
University of Leiden in The Netherlands. His 
two new books are Riven By Lust: Incest and 
Schism in Indian Buddhist Legend and Histori 


ography) (University of Hawaii Press) and 
o 


Managing Monks: Administrators and Adminis- 
toles in Indian Buddhist Monasticism 
(Oxford University Press). 


Jennifer Robinson and her husband, Jeff 


Hartenfeld, are authors of The Farmers’ Market 


trative 


Book: Growing Food, Cultivating Community 
(Indiana University Press, 2007). Longtime ven- 
dors at a Bloomington farmer's market, they live 
on Hart Farm in rural 
Indiana. Jennifer is 
director of Campus 
Con- 


sulting and a lecturer 


Instructional 


in the department of 


Robinson 


communication and 
culture at Indiana University. Jeff is a market 
grower specializing in ornamentals and culi- 
nary herbs. E: jenmetar@indiana.edu. ¢ ® 
Paul Zinman and wife Barrie Steinberg 
announce the birth of Danielle Tyler, born 
June 6 in New York City. She joins big sister 
Alexandra Renée Zinman and is the grand- 


daughter of David Zinman ‘58. 


Charlotte Briggs was named director of cur- 


riculum development and clinical assis- 
tant professor of education at the College 
of Dentistry at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago. She holds a PhD from the University 
of Michigan and most recently taught at 


Loyola University Chicago. e Jon Burger, for 


WwW 
— 


For more information ple 
www.oberlin.edu/shans 


mer vice president of operations at Duke Realty 
in Cleveland, was promoted to senior vice pres- 
ident of operations in the Cincinnati office. « 
Robert Naeye left his position as senior editor 
of Sky & Telescope magazine in January and is 
how a senior science writer in the astrophysics 
science division at NASA's Goddard Space 


Flight Center in Greenbelt, Md. 


Leslie Carleton lives in Thetford, Vt., with 


husband Greg and two sons, Dylan, 12, and 
Liam, 10. She owns a yoga studio in Norwich 
—just across the river from Dartmouth 
College—and says she’s happy to have landed 
in New England, doing what she loves. W: 
www.uppervalleyyoga.com. e Lew Daly is a 
senior fellow of the Schumann Center for 
Mec 


president and journalist Bill Moyers on specia 


ia and Democracy, where he works with 


projects. From 2004 to 2006, Lew was a research 
fellow of the Democracy Collaborative at the 
University of Maryland. His books include God 
and the Welfare State (MIT Press, 2006) and 
The Gift of the Past, due out this year. E: 
ledaly¥@msn.com. ¢ ® Donald Driscoll writes: 
“I moved home to Rhode Island with my wife, 
Adrian, and my two boys last spring. Before the 
move, my son Dominic, 10, and | took a two- 
week trip to Egypt.” Adrian earned her PhD in 
educational administration at Tennessee State, 
and Donald is the national organizing director 
of NAGE/SEIU Local 5000, headquartered in 
Quincy, Mass. A: 15 Cooper Rd., Chepachet, 
RI 02814. E: ddriscoll@nage.org. e ® Julie 
McQuinn, assistant professor of music at 
Lawrence University, earned the Young Teacher 
Award in June. Since joining the Lawrence Con- 
servatory faculty in 2003, _uyppemseseeeeemmess 
Julie has taught courses on : 
the history of music, music 
and gender, opera, and 
“borrowed music” in the 
movies, and has delivered 


pre-concert lecturers for the 


vMicuuINN 


Civic Orchestra of Chicago 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Lawrence 
President Jill Beck praised Julie’s “legendary” 
ability to engage students and create excite- 


ment for learning. e ® Lisa Pierce-Goldstein 


and Mare Goldstein were married August 13, 
2006, at The Yale Club in New York. Obies in 
attendance were Jacqui Lawler Shambaugh, 


George Shambaugh '85, Bethany Reeves '86. 


Loretta Landi Sorensen ‘88, Joel Sorensen 89, 


and Randy Pierce ‘05. The couple lives in 


Jersey City. e ® Eva Schlesinger's essay, 


“Pedaling My Way Back Home,” is about her 
experiences healing from third-degree burns 
she suffered in an explosion; the essay 
appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle. Her 
poetry chapbook, Remembering the Walker and 
Wheelchair: poems of grief and healing, is forth- 
coming from Finishing Line Press. Eva spent 
the past year mentoring | 2th graders in essay 
writing and continues to live in Berkeley. e 


Alexis Smith writes: “I have no e-mail 


address, but I’m still out here. | lost my address 
book, so get in touch! I’m still doing Bread and 
Puppet Theater after 17 years in the company, 
baking pies (VT Pie Girl Productions), garlic 
farming, and co-oping like crazy. Go local! Go 
organic!” A: PO Box 184, Plainfield, VT 05667. 
P: 802.454.4662. e ® Caroline Smrstik and 
Christof Gentner welcomed baby Nikolai 
Rudolph Gentner on November 23, 2006, in 
Zurich, Switzerland— proof that life is full of 
eqeewwrnags Surprises. In addition to 
being gorgeous and good- 

natured, Kolya is already 

- showing an affinity for 
musical instruments. He 


has charmed Obies on sev- 


weed ral continents,” including 


Alex Brown, Andrea Lucard 
‘88, and Paul Brockmann '85. Caroline man- 
ages employer branding for the global financial 
institution UBS. e Jeff Weltman, former five- 
year assistant general manager for the Denver 
Nuggets, joined the Detroit Pistons in June as 
director of basketball administration. Jeff spent 
13 seasons with the Los Angeles Clippers, 
where he began his NBA career in 1988 as a 
video coordinator. In Detroit, he coordinates 
the Pistons’ draft preparation, organizes scout- 
ing efforts and summer league preparation, and 
assists the president and vice president of bas- 


ketball operations. 


Rachel Bart was named general counsel at 


Compugen, a drug and diagnostic discovery 
company in Tel Aviv, Israel. She was formerly 
assistant general counsel with Teva Pharma- 
ceuticals and has extensive experience in cor 
porate and transactional law. e Felice Belman 
is the new executive editor of the Concord 


Monitor in Massachusetts. e @ Margaret 
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Goehring writes: “| am back at Alfred 
University as a visiting professor for my fifth 
year, while my husband, David Klement, 
continues as director of music at \sbury First 
United Methodist Church and artistic director 
of the Rochester Boys Choir.” e David 
Heitler-Klevans and his wife, Jenny, who 
form the award-winning, nationally touring 
duo Iwo of a Kind, released their seventh 
album in May, Family Album, a 15-song CD 
specializing in music for children and families. 


W: www.twoofakind.com. e Gabriella Gahlia 


Modan, assistant professor of English at Ohio 
State University, published Turf Wars: Discourse, 
Diversity, and the Politics of Place (Blackwell 
Publishing, 2007), a story about how members 
of a multi-ethnic, multi-class Washington, 
DC, community deploy language to project 
conflicting images of their neighborhood. e® 
Jeff Tolbert writes: “I’m happily pursuing film 
and video scoring in Seattle; | recently finished 
the third term of a four-term film scoring pro- 
gram, and I love every second of it. I get to 
write music in a variety of styles and genres. 
Look for my name in the credits of a major 
Hollywood movie in a couple of years!” W: 


www.jetftolbert.com. 


Candace Ellman and husband Lou Brown 


welcomed baby Zachary Ellman Brown last 
May 25. He joins 3-year- 
old sister Micaela, “who, so 
far, is enjoying being a big 
sister.’ The family moved 
to Aurora, Colo., early last 


year, where Candace con- 


——— Se 
Eliman 


tinues to work at the 


Children’s Hospital and 
teach oboe lessons at home. E: c.ellman 
@earthlink.net. e Gwendolyn “Wendy” 
Gross’s third novel, The Other Mother (Shaye 


Areheart/Crown, 2007) is 
a suspenseful literary novel 
that takes both sides of the 
“mommy wars.” Launch 
events were scheduled in 
New Jersey and Cape Cod. 


Wendy lives in New Jersey 


with her husband, Josh 

tosenberg, a research officer at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. They have two 
children Jacob, 8, and Carina, 5. “| have a free 


fay 
mins workshop up and running at http:// 


Fp (Winter 200/77 


where are they now? 


Disability Activist Fights for Change from Within 


onths before 1986 Class President 
Todd Groves was to deliver a 
Commencement-day speech to his 
graduating classmates, he and administra- 
tors faced a serious hurdle—how to get 
Groves and his wheelchair up to the stage. It 
was a problem Oberlin had yet to encounter. 

A ramp would have been too cumbersome, 
they realized; the better solution was to 
install a hydraulic lift. As it turned out, the 
lift would become an important legacy for 
other disabled graduating seniors—allowing 
them to receive their diplomas on stage in a 
way no one before them had. 

“It wasn’t very common to see kids with 
disabilities when | was growing up,” says Groves. “At the time there wasn’t a uni- 
form policy for people with disabilities—there just weren’t many schools dealing 
with the issue.” 

Navigating campus was difficult, Groves remembers. There were classes he 
couldn't take, and his choice of residence halls was limited. It would be up to him, 
he determined, to make change and succeed as a student. “It all caused me to take 
stock and become a more empowered person,” he says. “I took on issues more 
aggressively.” 

Still, Groves had people pulling for him. “They came up with ideas and experi- 
ments as situations arose, like the elevator that was installed in Severance when | 
was there.” 

A few years after graduating, Groves joined forces with San Francisco-based 
wheelchair designer Ralf Hotchkiss ‘69, who was already at work making buildings, 
airplanes, buses, and trains more accessible for the physically disabled. “Ralf 
taught me to design and build wheelchairs,” says Groves. “He also introduced me to 
many leaders in the disability rights movement.” 

Groves became involved in national and international movements working to 
ensure that U.S. international agencies were following domestic civil rights princi- 
ples. He served on the boards of countless disability groups and as a project man- 
ager at a leading disability policy think tank, traveling all over the world speaking on 
disability rights. He’s adamant that U.S. international practices “reflect our nation- 
al values of full inclusion.” 

Although Groves’ neuromuscular disability grew progressively worse by the 1990s, 
causing him to slow his once frantic pace, he continues to take an interest in “any- 
thing new.” He's currently a board member of the Fellow Travelers Performance Group, 
a dance company founded by classmate Ken James '86. Groves and his wife, Misa 
Hayashi, and their two children, Olivia, 15, and Emily, 12, live in El Cerrito, California. 
“I’m happy, healthy, and enjoying life,” he says. 


Friends can reach Todd at oldschool!@toddgroves.org. 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 
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owendolengross.typepad.com for those looking 


for a little creative writing community, she 
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Katherine ]. Kornblau and Matthew Susskind 


were married March 31 on a beach in Rio 


says. E: ggross@oponline.net. 


Grande. Puerto Rico. Obies in attendance were 
Jeffrey Frace, Seth and Julia Severson 
Stan Kim, 


Stephanie Letson, and Dana Lynne Singfield 


Freedman, Paul Heiner, 
‘O91. Katherine, the 
owner of KJK Jewelry 
in New York, special- 
izes in creating jewel- 


ry for museum stores 


Kornblau 


to compliment their 


exhibits. She is also 
the regional coordinator of the Oberlin alumni 
club of New York. Matt 


Naturasound, a corporate event staging company. 


Adrienne Adams-Loberger and husband 


Scott welcomed baby Shelby Louise, born 


is the founder of 


December 16, 2006. In July, Adrienne was 
appointed residency-train- 
ing director of child psychi- 
atry at Rush University in 
Chicago, where she contin- 
ues as assistant professor 
within the department. Scott 


works in freelance video/ 


Adams-Loberger 


television production. “In 
keeping within the Oberlin family, Wanda 
Cruz-Knight is Shelby’s godmother. We live in 
the western suburbs of Chicago.” E: aadams_ 1 


@hotmail.com. e @ Amy Denham and 


Jonathan Simmons were married July 1 in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Obies in attendance were 
Caitlin Cross-Barnet, Miyoung Hwang 
Schuler, and Michael Cross-Barnet '89. Amy 
is on the faculty of the department of family 
medicine at the University of North Carolina; 
Jonathan is as a freelance writer. e @ Erika 


Bohn Goldbaum is studying for a master’s 


degree in public health, specializing in health 
promotion, at the University of New South 
Wales. “I’ve had the pleasure of meeting anoth- 
er Obie Down Under,” she writes. “Naomi 
MeClure-Griffiths '97 and her spouse, Dave, 
are well and good company. ¢ Bret Parker 


(formerly Cynthia Rodenhiser) is an illustratoy 


34 


and voice-over actress for Pixar Animation 
Studios. She made her voice acting debut as 
the babysitter Kari in The Incredibles, and she 
was an animator for Finding Nemo, Toy Story 2, 
Monsters, Inc., and more. She holds an MFA 
in performance and film from the EDDC in 


The Netherlands. e Nova Spivack and his 


San Francisco-based startup company, Radar 
Networks, is releasing a free Web-based tool 
called Twine, which may change the way peo- 
ple organize their information. The much- 
anticipated ‘Twine is a semantic web applica- 
tion that collects, analyzes, and sorts a user's 
emails, YouTube videos, web pages, etc., so as 
to provide quick access to related information. 
Founded in 2001, Radar has 20 employees and 
is funded by investors that include Microsoft 
Paul Allen. W: 
works.com/. ¢ Zachary Henry Morris Whitaker 
was born April 4, 2006, to Dodie Morris 
Whitaker, father Gino, and big sister Miranda. 


co-founder www.radarnet- 


“We are living proof 
that adding a second 
child much more than 
doubles the work,” 
writes Dodie. “He has 
oe. celebrated his Whitaker 
first birthday and we 
are only now finding time to send this announce- 
ment.” Dodie continues to sing in the Chicago 
area and recently debuted with the Elgin 
Symphony alongside her Oberlin buddy Erich 
Buchholz '89. She would love to hear from old 
(“and not-so-old, thank you”) friends. E: Dodie 


@ pixeler.com. 


Jacob Edgar started his own record label, 


Cumbancha, and continues to travel world- 


wide in search of new acts for the Putumayo 
World Music label in New York. He organized 
a series of world-music concerts last August in 
Charlotte, Vt., where he, his wife, and two 
daughters moved last year. Jacob was featured 
in the Burlington Free Press in August. e John 
C. Ekman joined Lindquist & Vennum as a 
partner in the commercial 
litigation practice group. He 
previously served as a trial 
National 


Courts Section of the com- 


attorney in the 


mercial litigation branch of 
the U.S. Department of 


Justice’s Civil Division. 


Sumin Chou, a designer of interactive web 


sites in New York, was married July 21 to 
Kiersten Jennings, an eighth-grade science 
teacher at the School of Columbia University. 
e Andrea Dawson writes: “After five years 
teaching at the University of Texas-Pan American, 
| accepted a position as assistant professor of 
violin at Middle Tennessee State University. 
While living next to the border, I discovered my 
love for ceviche and enjoyed seeing my students 
perform mariachi. Moving to Tennessee will bring 
me closer to my family in Massachusetts, and 
| look forward to experiencing four seasons 
once again. Country music may be more of an 
adjustment.” E: aldaws@aol.com. e ® Randa 
Kayyali writes: “I was thrilled that my book, 
The Arab Americans, was recognized by the Arab 
American National Museum in a ceremony in 
September. It received Honorable Mention in 
the 2006 Adult Non-Fiction category and was 
translated into Arabic and published this sum- 
mer. Meanwhile, | am still pursuing my PhD 
in cultural studies at George Mason Univer- 
sity.” ¢ Alison Newton was named night city 
editor of the Anderson Independent-Mail in 
South Carolina after nearly 11 years covering 
the education beat. She holds a master’s degree 
from the Medill School of Journalism at 


Northwestern. 


Rachel Herr Cintron 


and husband Guillermo 


welcomed baby Eve Cecile 
on November 9, 2006, in 
Kenya, where the couple 
was stationed with USAID. 


In July, the family moved 


Herr Cintron 


to Kampala, Uganda, where 
Rachel heads the malaria, reproductive health, 
and child survival team at USAID. “We love 
having visitors to Africa!” E: rheintron 
@gmail.com. e Andrew Bernstein, Chelsea 
Woods, and 4-year-old daughter Maya wel- 
comed baby Alexander on May 21. They joke: 
“We have decided to quit Andy's pediatric prac- 
tice in Evanston, IIl., and open the first-ever 
combination Hummer detailing shop and Botox 
clinic, where you can look years younger while 


cleaning up your Earth-damaging ride.” 


Kathy Schultz Hulin writes: °“\ly husband 


and I celebrated our 10th wedding anniversary, 
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moved to North Carolina, bought a home—our 
first—in historic Murfreesboro, and both 
accepted full-time positions in our fields. | am 
now associate pastor for music and worship at 
the First Baptist Church in Ahoskie.” E: 
kathy@fbeahoskie.org. e Sara Jaffee and 


Price welcomed baby Hannah 


husband Tom 
Jaffee Price on February 13. Both have been on 
the faculty at the University of Pennsylvania 
since 2003, but will move to the University of 
London in December, “where Hannah's father 
hopes she will develop an appreciation for 
the game of cricket that her mother lacks.” e ® 
Nducu_ Ngugi earned his MEd last spring 
at Mercer University in Atlanta—with a 4.0 
GPA—and is now teach- 
ing middle school social 
studies and language arts. 
His first novel, Crossing 
Heaven (Kimathi Publish- 
ing House), is due out next 
spring. ‘My hope is that this 
story will begin a serious 
dialogue about domestic violence that will cul- 
minate in ending this scourge.” Neugi also 
opened an online travel agency, ASL Travel 
Group, and is “calling on all Oberlin alumni, pro- 
fessors, and students to book their travel needs” 
through him. W: www.asltravelgroup.com. 


E: Nducu@world.oberlin.edu. 


® Ellen Craig writes: “In 
addition to my full-time job 
as associate principal viola 
of the Toledo Symphony, | 
have started my own busi- 
ness as a specialty and lux- 


ury travel consultant. | am 


hosted by Sterling Brownell, 
one of the top three travel agencies in the U.S.” 
W: www.ellencraigtravel.com. e ® David Getsy 
was named Faculty Member of the Year at the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago, where 
he is assistant professor of 19th- and early 20th- 
century art and director of the graduate pro- 
gram in modern and contemporary art history, 
theory, and criticism. e ® Jessica Kagle co- 
founded Kestrel Educational Adventures, an 
environmental education nonprofit in east- 
ern Massachusetts that works with 15 schools 
and 1,000 students each year. They lead field 
trips to local woodlands and use original games 


and activities to teach ecology. W: www. 
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kestreleducat ion.org. e 
Nancy Weissman-Galler 


and Bruce Galler welcom- 


ed their second child, 
Benjamin Nathan Galler, in 
February. Big sister Anneleise 
turned 3 in August. Nancy : 
Oe . meee Weissman-Galler 
continues to teach high 
school in Palmdale, Calif. E: nancygaller 


@yahoo.com. 


Ai-Ju Huang and Dali Essakali were married 
last April at the Bretton Woods Club in 
Maryland. Keara Moore and Rebecca Scott 
read ancient poetry, while Colin McGrath '97 
performed solo guitar. Other Obies present were 
Pam and Tad Dardess and Sandy Ko 95. Ai- 
Ju and Dali work on devel- 
opment issues at the World 
Bank in Washington, DC. 
E: ajhuang@verizon.net. e 
Jaymie “J.R.” Meliker 
earned a PhD in environ- 


mental health sciences at 


the University of Michigan. 
Following a short stint with a small software 
development company (BioMedware), he moved 
to Story Brook, N.Y., to begin a tenure-track 
position in public health, along with an affilia- 
tion in the Consortium for Inter-disciplinary 
Environmental Research, at SUNY-Stony Brook. 
His wife, Amy Hammock, 
also has promise of a facul- 
ty position at SUNY when 
she completes her PhD. 
They have a 6-month-old 
daughter, Rose Meliker- 
Hammock. Pictured at a 
Death 


Meliker 


camping trip in 
Valley are J. Austin Kerr, Robb Stolberg ‘95, 
Rob Cornfeld, Greg Lewis ‘95, and J.R. 
e Amy Roon, associate pastor of the United 
Churches in Olympia, Wash., was installed and 
ordained in the United Church of Christ in 
September. She earned a master’s of divinity 


degree at Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley. 


Jaya Bajpai is now firmly entrenched in 
Washineton, DC, having bought a townhouse a 


few blocks from M street in Georgetown. “Im 


also firmly entrenched in energy trading at 


Constellation Energy, where I’m now vice pres- 
ident of portfolio management. I've been very 
fortunate. Would love to hear from Obies in the 
DC area.” E: jayasbajpai@yahoo.com. e Debra 
Guckenheimer earned a 
master's degree in sociology 
at UC-Santa Barbara in 
June. e ® Kathy Khuu 


writes: “Hi Oberlin! I’ve 


just moved to Bangladesh 


with the International 


Guckenheimer 


Finance Corporation/World 
Bank, where I'll be posted for the next two years.” 
She and her new husband enjoyed a six-month 
backpacking and scuba diving trip across South- 
east Asia. e Singer-songwriter Chana Rothman’s 
CD, We Can Rise, with music ranging from reg- 
gae to hip-hop to folk, was released by Oyhoo 
Records in October. She teaches at two plural- 
istic Jewish schools near her home in Brooklyn, 
Nays 


Festival in Riverside Park in September. 


Cellist and chamber musician Josh Aerie 


serves on the music faculty of the College of 


and performed at the Jewzapalooza 


St. Scholastica and the Mesabi Range Com- 
munity and Technical College. He freelances 
in the Duluth, Minn., area and performs with 
the Gichigami Trio (cello, violin, and piano). e 
® Christina Evans and Andrew Harrison '02 
welcomed baby daughter Evelyn Grace 
Harrison last January 30 in Boston. “She is 
growing quickly and appears to be practicing 
her singing audition for the 
Conservatory already!” e 
@® Mandy Fischer Davis 


and Greg Davis were mar- 


ried last April 9 in a private 


ceremony in Burlington, Vt. <. e 


Greg is a musician, and Fcc 
Fischer 


Mandy works in sustain- 
able agriculture. “Since dropping out of grad 
school nearly three years ago to pursue a more 
spirit-centered life, I've been busy with friends, 
food, wildflowers, music, and plant-spirit med- 


icine,” she writes. e ® Harlan Fichtenholtz 


and Erin McCarthy ‘01 welcomed baby John 
Augustus “Gus” Fichtenholtz on July 15. “Gus 
New 


returned to Connecticut following Harlan’s 


made his debut in Haven after we 
eraduation from Duke University with his PhD 
in psychology and neuroscience.” Harlan is a 


postdoctoral fellow in the psychiatry depart 


a 
JI 


Ms 


ment at Yale, and Erin is on maternity leave 
from her job as a child and family therapist 
in Milford. ¢ Bass baritone 


Daniel Okulitch was cast 


as the lead in the new 
opera The Fly, based on the 
1986 re-make of the sci-fi 
movie of the same name. 


Composed by Howard Shore 


Okulitch 


of Lord of the Rings, direct- 
ed by David Cronemberg, and conducted by 
Placido Domingo, the opera will premiere at 
the Chatelet in Paris in July and move to Los 
Angeles in September. E: danielolkulitch.com. 


W: www.danielokulitch.com. e Devon Powers 


and David Bennion were married July 13 in 
Grand Ledge, Mich. Obies in attendance were 
Joseph Bradley, Laurel Harris, Jessica 
Segal Langbaum, Emily Henning, Bridget 
McHenry, Leslie Torre, Shannon Wearing; 
and Jon Shieber 98; Peter Hlinka and Michael 
Johnson, all 00; and Jenny Eisenberg ‘01. Devon 
is completing her dis- 
sertation at New York 
University, with plans 
to graduate in Jan- 
uary. David is an 


immigration attorney. 


Powers 


E:devonpowers@ 
world.oberlin.edu. e Steve Roberts is assis- 
tant professor of jazz at the University of 
Alabama-Birmingham, following two years as a 
trumpet and jazz instructor at Mars Hill College. 


e Heather Haddon won first prize for in-depth/ 


investigative reporting last April in the New 
York State Press Association’s Best Journalism 
Competition. Her series, which documented the 
allegedly fraudulent tactics of a large New York 
real estate powerhouse, was the top pick for 
papers with circulations of at least 60,000, with 
a total of 227 papers competing. A judge com- 
mented: “This is NOT in-depth reporting, this 
is investigative journalism at its finest.” The 
stories ran in a Bronx newspaper, The Norwood 
News. Heather is now a reporter for the Herald 


News in Paterson, N.J. E: hhaddon@netbox.com. 


2000 


Dana Kotler, a second-year medical student 


at Albert Einstein College of Medicine, collab- 


orated on the short film PxDx, which weaves 
the sounds and images of a physical examina- 
tion with rhythm and choreography. The film 


New York 


was shown at the International 


3 6 


Independent Film and Video Festival in July. 
Dana danced professionally in New York for 
several years and since 2005 has created sever- 
al short films, including Action Potential: In 
\ction. e Kate O’Brien and Doug Freed were 
married July 7 in Malibu, Calif. Obies in atten- 
dance were Wes Clapp, Kevin McShane, 
Mark Sasaki, Abby 


Sullivan, and Kim 


Tolman. Kate and 
Doug live in Los 
Angeles, where Kate is 


an elementary school 


science teacher. E: 
kwob@hotmail.com. e ® Paul Pitcher works 
at a community develop- 
ment center in a refugee 


camp in the West Bank, 


~ P 


‘* 
: alestine. He recently co- 
coached the only men’s 


basketball team to come 


é Wi. 
o ma 
A... 


Pitcher 


from a refugee camp to 
what is considered the 
Palestinian National Championship. e @ Marian 
Potter and Michael Salmon welcomed baby 
Sven Christian Potter Salmon on December 
21, 2006, in Syracuse, N.Y. “Sven did not stay 
small long. He's staying in the 90th and above 


sercentiles!” E: superfreaxo@yahoo.com. 
| ; 


2001 


Pianist Angelina Gadeliya was selected for a 


two-year performance and education fellow- 
ship called The Academy—A Program of 
Carnegie Hall, The Julliard School, and The 
Weill Music Institute. One of 18 new fellows, 
Angelina will be offered performance opportu- 
nities at Carnegie Hall, master classes, and 
hands-on experience working with students in 
the New York City public schools. ¢ ® Kitiya 
Le Huu is enrolled in a master of teaching pro- 
gram with endorsements in secondary English 
and ESOL at the University of Virginia's School 


of Education. e Rebeca Krones started a small 


business, Tropical Traders Specialty Foods, 
which just launched the nation’s first carbon- 
neutral food product, Royal Hawaiian Honeys. 
Certified by CarbonFree, the honey line offsets 
all carbon emissions generated in its produc- 
tion and shipping by investing in carbon-reduc- 
ing projects such as renewable energy and 
reforestation. The honey is produced in Hawaii 
by Rebeca’s father, beekeeper Michael Krones. 


) . ; 
Read more at www.tropicaltradersfoods.com, 


Patrick Mulryan began an MFA program 
in acting at the Brown University/Trinity 
Repertory Consortium this 
fall. e Brita Olsson and 
Jeremy Nettleton were 
married on December 30, 
2006, 


Carter, Jennifer Miller, 


in Idaho. Carrier 


Colin Fishwick ‘00, and Josh 
Ritter ‘99 


were in atten- 
dance. The couple lives in New Hampshire, 
where Brita is a senior public health specialist 
at a local health department and Jeremy is a 
graduate student in plant biology at the Uni- 


versity of New Hampshire. 


2002 


Jessica Brecht and Jim Lim were married in 


June 2006 in western Pennsylvania. Obies in 


attendance were (I to 
r): Lindsey Gauzza 
‘04, Emelio DiSabato 
‘09, Abby Farragher 
'03, Liz Walker ’03, 
Madeleine Stern ‘04, 


Paul Lyons ‘86, Martin 


Brecht 


Brecht, Sarah Kipp ‘04, and Lily Rosenman ‘03. 
Kneeling from left to right: Jessica Martucci 


‘03, Mara Brecht '04, and Jessica. 


2003 


® Sarah Kramer was awarded a Fulbright 
scholarship to conduct an oral history project in 
Morocco. She lives in the medina of Fes, study- 
ing Arabic and inter- 
viewing Moroccans 
about their experi- 
ences of French colo- 
nialism and how it 


affected Morocean 


identity. e Hannah 
Logan was married to Anne Morris on June 24 
in Atlanta. Obies in attendance were Anne's 
mother, Karen Morris 70, Rebecca Hartsough, 
Emily Perloff, Hanna Wheeler, and Hans 
Peterson ‘02. e Nicole 
Mans, a doctoral student 
UC- 


awarded a 


in entomology at 
Davis, was 
Fulbright scholarship to 
do research in Peru on 


dengue, a mosquito-borne 


disease that accounts for 
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50 million cases of dengue fever annually. She is 


studying in the city of Iquitos. e ® Kweku 


Micah eraduated from the Illinois College of 


Optometry last May. 
In attendance were his 
brother, Ato Micah 
00, and sister, Angela 
Micah ‘04. Kweku is 


a clinical optometrist 


with Advanced Vision 
kweku. 
micah@world.oberlin.edu. e The July 28 


wedding of violinists Jonathan Solars and 


Elizabeth Faidley was featured in the New York 


Care Associates in Cincinnati. E: 


Times in August, along with an accompanying 
web video on nytimes.com. Jonathan, the sales 
manager at Morel & Gradoux-Matt, a promi- 
nent New York violin shop, met Elizabeth, a 
violin teacher at the Peabody Institute, while 
she was shopping for a violin. “Their July 28 
wedding at the Basilica of the Assumption in 
Baltimore was as much a concert as a religious 
rite,’ wrote the Times. “A string quartet from 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra played 
Beethoven, Handel, and Bach. The cathedral 
was filled with generations of musicians,’ includ- 
ing Elizabeth’s young students at Peabody—six 
of them flower girls. Obies in attendance at the 
wedding were Keegan Wood ‘04 and Anders 
Goldman '05. 


2004 


After living in Boston for 
three years, Adam Sorkin 
and Ian Wilson ‘02 were 
married May 5 in Amherst, 
Mass., “with a smorgasbord 
of Obies in attendance.” 


(From | to r, back to front): 


Sorkin 


Xebecca Byard '03, Daniel 
Reeves ‘03, Logan Hegg, Brooks Daverman 
‘02, Georgia Hollister-[sman, Charlotte 
Phillips 02, Chris Holbein (03, Abbey Tennis 
03, Melissa Threadgill, Jean Squires ‘03, 
Mariana Padias '03, Sarah Colvario ‘03, Lauren 
Mizock '03, Anne Siegler 02, Katie Shilton ‘03, 
Robin Lyon, Laura Machala ‘03, Rachel 
Weidenfeld, Jesse Kanson-Benanav 03, Jessie 


Gladin-Kramer, [aura Farrell 03, Adam, lan, 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


Erin McGraw ’03, and Ilana Hodsdon ‘OZ. 
Adam and Ian now live in Chicago. E: adam 


rsorkin@gmail.com; ian@ianwilsonmusic.com, 


Elizabeth Anderson, who majored in German 


studies and French horn performance at Oberlin, 
was named a Fulbright Teaching Fellow. She is 
teaching English at the Carl-von-Ossietzky 
Gymnasium in Berlin and studying bilingual 
education in the city’s public schools, focusing 
on the Turkish immigrants. ¢ Emily Clark 
was also named a Fulbright Teaching Fellow. 
She is in Indonesia researching the Javanese 
gamelan’s recent widespread emergence in 
world music and teaching English at Satya 
Wacana University. e Robin Hok was married 
to Graham Bier August 12, 2006, in Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. Obies in attendance included organ- 
ist Sarah Allen, best man Freddrick Effinger 
‘05, Samina Ali, and Loren Andreas. The 
“eco-friendly and substance-free” wedding 
included local food, 


sparkling cider, birch 


Bai : ge 


tea, and compact flo- 
rescent light bulbs as 
party favors. Robin 
and Graham live in 
Sarasota, Fla., where 
they both work at New College of Florida and 
perform as section leaders and soloists with 
choirs and ensembles. Both also took part in 
the final career performance of former Oberlin 
choirmaster Daniel Moe, who has been music 
director of the symphonic choir in Sarasota. ¢ 


Deena Guzder earned a masters degree in 


journalism at Columbia University last May. In 


July, she traveled to the Islamic Republic of Tran 


as a foreign correspondent for News 21, where 
she reported on human rights issues involving 
practitioners of minority religions. Deena is 
interning at the BBC in New York and com- 
pleting the second part of her dual-degree pro- 
gram at Columbia's School 
of International and Public 
Affairs. e Elana Riffle 


completed the collabora- 


tive internship program at 
Belmont Day School (led 
by Lenesa Leana '66) in 
association with Lesley Uni- 
versity, Elana earned an MEd in elementary 
education and Massachusetts elementary edu 


" 4) 
cation licensure, oraduating with a 4.0 GPA. 


ive Oberlin theatre majors from the 

Class of 2006 were all the rage in 
August when their new theater group, 
4th Meal Productions, debuted its first 
Off-Off-Broadway show, Dorm Stories, 
with a mostly Oberlin cast. Leading the 
company are Sarah-Violet Bliss, Liza 
Dickinson, Maggie Keenan-Bolger, 
Lizzie McAdam, and Marielle Solan. 
All are committed to producing engaging 
new works that rely upon the power of the 
performers, “not on elaborate spectacle.” 

Dorm Stories, written by Bliss, was 
billed as a “peek into the overlapping inti- 
mate affairs” of six college students expe- 


riencing the ups and downs of their first 


year at an unspecified liberal arts college 


in Ohio. “The play had its genesis at 
Oberlin,” says Director of Theater and 
Dance Paul Moser, who joined his for- 
mer students in New York to direct the 
show. “When I saw one of Sarah-Violet’s 
plays a few years ago, | was really struck 
by her remarkable ear for contemporary 
dialogue and sharp eye for quirky idio- 
syncratic human behavior. So I recruited 
her to write a play specifically for college- 
aged actors that | could use for my intro- 
ductory scene study class. This began a 
long artistic collaboration. The script 
evolved far beyond being just a class 
assignment; it is an entertaining, well- 
made play.” 

Dorm Stories showcased the acting 
talents of several Oberlin alumni who are 
pursuing careers in New York: Clare 
McNulty ‘07, Jesse Garrison ‘07, Raphael 
Sznajder ‘05, Dickinson, and Bliss. The 
show ran for nine days at Where Eagles 


Dare Theater on West 36th Street. 
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Manfred J. “Fred” Lassen, Oberlin College's 


Protestant chaplain for the past two decades, 
died at his Oberlin home in December while 


on medical leave from the College. Rev. Lassen 
was 67 and had been suffering from heart dis- 
ease. He leaves two sons, Frederick Lassen 91 | 
and Jonathan Lassen 94. A full obituary will 
run in the next issue of OAM and online at 


www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


Bishop Edward Witker Jones, former 
Episcopal chaplain to Oberlin College, died 


July 28 at age 78. He led the Diocese of | 
Indianapolis and served the national Episcopal 
church on several committees that made criti- 


cal decisions; one presented the case for ordi- 


nation of women to the episcopate in 1988. 
Bishop Jones co-sponsored Ohio's first fair hous- 


ing ordinance (in Oberlin), served as chaplain to 


the Sandusky Fire Department, and co-chaired 


the Lutheran-Episcopal Dialogue. He is survived 
by his wife, Martha Ann Jones '66, and three | 
children. 


kee’ 
Winifred McCord Hitchcock died July 29, 
2005, at the age of 102. 


1927 

Elizabeth Kiss Amstutz was active in com- 
munity and church activities and sang with 
choirs in Sarasota, Fla. She died March 14, 


leaving a daughter, three grandchildren, and 


nine great-grandchildren. 


Army Nurse Corps. She was head nurse of a ward 
that accepted survivors of the Bataan Death 
March; she later wrote notes to the families of 
those who did not survive, and she published a 
riveting journal of her war experiences. She 
died in Needham, Mass., on June 21, leaving 


four stepchildren and 14 step grandchildren. 


1928 


_ Beatrice Varney Hall earned a teaching degree 


and taught seventh and eighth grade in a South 
Carolina mission school. She was a longtime 
resident of Riverhead, N.Y., where she retired as 
a teacher and librarian. She died July 5, 2006, 
in Bridgeport, Conn., leaving a daughter, three 


granddaughters, and six great-grandchildren. 


1932 

Florence Evelyn Large Criss worked in 
child welfare for over 30 years, retiring in 1974 
from the Department of Human Resources in 
Fairfax County, Va. She earned a master’s 
degree in social work at the University of 
Pittsburgh. She died April 14, 2005, at age 95, 
leaving a daughter and granddaughter. 


Margaret Weaver, an expert on Minnesota 
fungi and mushrooms, discovered three mush- 
room species, including one named after her: 
Suillus Weaverae. In Minnesota in the 1930s, 
she and her husband, Dr. Paul Wilson, docu- 
mented many fungi. In 1980 she co-published 
a key to Minnesota fungi for the Bell Museum 
of Natural History. More than a decade later 
she was honored by the North American Myco- 
logical Association. Mrs. Weaver died August 
10 in Eden Prairie, Minn., leaving three sons, 


six grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


1935 


Dr. Katherine Buell, professor emeritus of 
biology at Doane College, remains the longest- 
serving faculty member in the history of the 
college, serving for 43 years. She held a doctor- 
ate of botany from the University of Wisconsin 
and participated in community service activi- 
ties throughout her life, including volunteering 
for the New Beginnings Thrift Store and knit- 
ting for hospital patients. She died July 19 in 


Crete, Neb., leaving two nephews. 


| H. Jackson Collier earned an MBA at Harvard 


Dorothy O. Bothfeld was a nurse at the | 
Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia when | 


WWII began, and she volunteered for the U.S. | 


38 


and worked at Lockheed Aircraft in Burbank, 
Calif., until age 65. Months afterward, he was 


offered work in the motion picture industry, 


working in lighting and crafts services with 
Glenn Glen Sound and Paramount on movies 
and television shows such as Charlie Chan and 
the Curse of the Dragon Queen, Annie, Mary 
Poppins, and Beverly Hills 90210, finally retir- 
ing at age 83. He enjoyed food, rose gardening, 
music, and photography, and went on a five- 
week African Safari at age 89. He attributed his 
gusto and zest for life to his time at Oberlin. 
Mr. Collier died March 22, leaving four chil- 
dren, sister Mary Francis ’31, and a brother. He 
was preceded in death by his wife, Jeanne. 


Elaine Hill Snowden died January 18, 2005, 
at age 92. 


1934 
Katharine “Kay” Forbes Norwood taught 


piano for several years and composed and pub- 
lished a book of songs for children. She was 
active with the Honolulu Morning Music Club 
and the Honolulu YWCA, where she served as 
president for several terms. In the late 1960s, 
she was the First Lady of the Trust Territories 
(Micronesia) and served alongside her hus- 
band, the late William R. Norwood, who was 
then the High Commissioner. She died April 
27 at age 95 in her native Hawaii. She is sur- 
vived by a son and a daughter, five grandchildren, 
six great-grandchildren, and one great-great 
grandchild. 


Dr. Arthur Gustav Rempel had a lifelong 


love of zoology and anthropology that began at 
Oberlin. With a PhD from Berkeley, he became 
a beloved and revered faculty member at 
Whitman College, where he taught until 1976. 
Several memorials recognize his contributions, 
including the Rempel Botanical Research Green- 
house, the Rempel Lecture, and an Arthur 
G. Rempel Professorship. He eared Whitman 
College's Distinguished Service Award and was 
named a Fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. A member of 
many conservation organizations and a lifelong 
learner, Dr. Rempel made two wildlife study tours 
around the world and a trip to Antarctica after 
his retirement. He died May | in Walla Walla, 
Wash., leaving his wife, Lucile E. Somerfield 


34, and three children. 


ee) 


Charles Olson Duff attended Boston Univer- 
sity Law School and worked with the National 


Shawmut Bank of Boston until his retirement 
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in 1978. He was an avid bird watcher and 
wildlife enthusiast. Always grateful for the 
scholarship support he received to attend 


Oberlin, Mr. Duff established an endowed 


scholarship fund for other generations of 


Oberlin students. He died July 29 in Natick, 
Mass., leaving a stepson, four grandchildren, 


and two great-grandchildren. 


1936 

Dr. D. Ransom Whitney, a mathematics 
and statistics professor at Ohio State University, 
was instrumental in developing the statistics 
laboratory and later became head of the depart- 
ment. He and a colleague developed the 
Whitney-Mann U-Test, a non-parametric 
alternative to the standard two-sample test. 
He had a lifelong love of logical thinking, 
games, sports, traveling, and gardening. He 
died August 17, 
Whitney '38; daughters Marilyn Whitney Bos 
‘62 and Roberta Whitney Jacobowitz '65; two 


sons; nine grandchildren; and three great-grand- 


leaving his wife, Marian 


children. He was preceded in death by three 
siblings: Charles '26, Elizabeth '28, and Clara 
31; granddaughter Margot Bos '84; and son-in- 
law Charles Bos '62. 


p57 


Frances Sherman Bailey was an astrophysi- 
cist during WWII at the MIT Radiation Labora- 
tory, where she developed radar-guided aerial 
navigation systems. She and her husband later 
formed their own company, Creative Science, 
and developed and patented several inventions. 
She also published articles on her research in 
The Astrophysical Journal and taught mathe- 
matics and science in local schools. She died 
December 27, 2006, in Arcata, Calif., leaving 


a daughter and two sons. 


1938 

Margery J. Shields was a music teacher and 
choral director for 37 years, 31 at Shaw High 
School in East Cleveland, where she also served 
as dean of girls until her retirement in 1985. 
She died May 29 in Willoughby, Ohio, leaving 


several cousins. 


1939 
Richard H. Armitage, who had a long and 


distinguished career in higher education, 


served Ohio State University as a professor ol 


Romance languages, dean of the graduate school, 


and vice president for student affairs. The 
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position he found most satisfying was his stint 
as Ohio State's first ombudsman during years 
of student unrest in the 1970s. In 1978, he 
moved to California, taking a job as vice presi- 
dent for student services at UC San Diego. He 
also pursued his love of sailing. He died March 
26 in Rochester Hills, Mich., leaving his wife, 
Mary Beth, seven children, and nine grand- 


children. 


Carol Elizabeth Richards Bourne, a pro- 


curement agent for the aS government, Was 


a longtime piano and organ instructor who 
taught more than 800 students. For years, she 
performed at community and church funce- 
tions at her home in Boulder City, Nev., and 
she further studied piano at the University of 
Las Vegas. She was Grand Organist for the 
Nevada Eastern Star and was given the life- 
time title of Grand Organ Emeritus of the 
State of Nevada. She died May 10 at the age 
of 91. She is survived by three children, 


including Janet Bourne Butler ‘61. 


Catherine “Kay” Andrus Fessenden and 


her husband, Russell, spent 26 years as a 
Foreign Service couple in Paris, Brussels, 
Bonn, and Washington, DC. Upon retiring in 
1972, she became a reporter for the Greenfield 
Recorder and wrote regular articles for the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society magazine, 
Sanctuary, and Yankee Magazine. She was a 
regular contributor to a popular series on local 
craftspeople called “Presence of the Hand” for 
the Ashfield News. She accumulated 20 jour- 
nals detailing her adventures in homesteading, 
raising goats, spinning wool, beekeeping, book- 
binding, and candle making. Well into her 80s 
she remained active as a skier, tennis player, 
bicyclist, hiker, canoeist, and gardener. She 
died October 22, 2006, 


leaving two daughters and a son, 


in Ashfield, Mass., 


Dr. John W. Gofman, a medical physicist 


and co-discoverer of the nuclear isotopes pro- 


tactinium-232, uranium-232, and protactini- 


um-233, later became known as the father of 


the anti-nuclear movement. He started investi- 
gating the safety of atomic power in 1964 as 
director of biomedical research at the 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory in 
California. He and a colleague, Dr. Arthur A. 
Tamplin, developed data showing that the risk 
from low doses of radiation was 20 times high- 


er than what was stated by the government. 


Marjorie WITT JOHNSON ’35 


DANCE EDUCATOR 


A pioneer of modern 
dance and founder of 
the Karamu Dancers in 
Cleveland, Marjorie Witt 
Johnson first became 
enchanted with dance 


at Oberlin, which she 


chose for its openness 


to blacks and women. Struggling with 
her grades, she actually thought about 
dropping out, but then found hope in 
modern dance. After college, she direct- 
ed a dance camp for inner-city girls, 
which later became the Karamu Dancers 
at the Karamu House. The Cleveland 
troupe eventually made its way to the 
1940 World's Fair in New York. 

In 1945, Johnson earned a master’s 
degree in social science administration at 
Western Reserve University. She took her 
talents to Hull House in Chicago, to pub- 
lic schools in North Carolina, and to the 
Atlanta School of Social Work. Return- 
ing to Cleveland, she developed dance 
and creative arts programs for middle 
and elementary school children. “For 
Marjorie, it was the importance of how 
the dance was elevating the conscious- 
ness, the spirit, and motivating the youth 
to know they could excel in whatever they 
wanted in life,” said Dianne McIntyre, a 
noted composer who lives in Cleveland. 

In 2005, the Cleveland Contemporary 
Dance Theatre presented Daughter of a 
Buffalo Soldier which celebrated the life 
and legacy of Johnson, who was born the 
daughter of a Buffalo Soldier in Wyoming. 
The piece involved Oberlin students and 
was performed at Karamu House and at 
Oberlin. 

Johnson received countless awards over 
the years, including the 1999 Governor's 
Awards for Arts in Ohio, the Cleveland 
Arts Prize in 1999 for Distinguished Ser- 
vice to the Arts, the 1997 Sankofa Award 
from the National Black Storytellers, and 
the Oberlin Alumni Distinguished Service 
Award. She died July 19 at age 97, leav- 
ing a daughter. 
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ANDRE EMMERICH 744 
EMINENT ART DEALER 


ndré Emmerich was not a typical 

new student when he matriculated 

at Oberlin in the autumn of 1941. 

Born in Germany and raised in 

Amsterdam, he had emigrated with his 

family to New York City in 1940, finishing 

high school there at age 15. The grandson 

of a noted Paris art dealer, André arrived on 

campus a sophisticated young man, fluent 
in Dutch, German, French, and English. 

Years later, after he had become one of 

the world’s top art dealers, James Yohe, a 


friend who heads Ameringer-Yohe Fine Art 
in Manhattan, asked how such an urbane teenager had taken to life 
in small-town Ohio. “He smiled at me and said, ‘I loved it. For the 
first time in my life, I was exotic,” says Yohe, whose son, Yujin, is 
currently a second-year Oberlin student. 

That dry wit and affection for Oberlin stayed with André 
throughout his life. He graduated with a BA in history in 1944, at 
age 19, after studying with Frederick Artz, Robert Samuel Fletcher, 
and Howard Robinson. He also worked under Clarence Ward at 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum, typing catalog cards, a job he got 
because of his linguistic prowess. 

After graduation, André lived in Paris for 10 years, working as a 
writer and editor. But art was his true passion. In 1954, he returned 
to New York and opened the André Emmerich Gallery on Madison 
Avenue. The gallery eventually expanded to include branches in 
SoHo and Zurich. In it, André championed Color Field painting, 
showing works by major artists such as Anthony Caro, Sam Francis, 
Helen Frankenthaler, Al Held, David Hockney, Morris Louis, 


Kenneth Noland, and Jules Olitski. He also 
organized important exhibitions of pre- 
Columbian art and wrote two acclaimed 
books on the subject. 

“I think a good art dealer's motto 
should be credo ergo exposito: “| believe, 
therefore | exhibit,” André wrote in his 
memoir My Life With Art, published in 
2003. He also believed in Oberlin’s tradi- 
tion of inclusion. In the 1950s and ’60s, 
when leading galleries had quotas for 
female artists, he mounted shows by Ms. 
Frankenthaler, Beverly Pepper, Anne 
Truitt, Miriam Schapiro, and Judy Pfaff. 

André served two terms as president of the Art Dealers Associa- 
tion of America, was active on its board, and was regarded as one 
of the most eloquent spokesmen not just for the association, but for 
art. His gallery was sold to Sotheby’s in 1996, but he continued to 
direct it until 1998. He passed away in Manhattan on September 
25 at age 82, and is survived by his wife, Susanne, and his sister, 
Nicole Emmerich Teweles '47, of Milwaukee. 

Throughout his career, André was involved with Oberlin, serv- 
ing on the Allen’s Visiting Committee in the 1980s and ’90s. “He 
was a very elegant man,” says Douglas Baxter ’72, a fellow Visiting 
Committee member and president of PaceWildenstein, a top New 
York gallery. “A group of us had dinner with him last spring. He was 
not in good health but was still so gracious and elegant and curious 
about what was going on at Oberlin. André loved Oberlin.” 


—by Ferdinand Protzman '72 


The pair examined health studies of the sur- 
vivors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and Dr. 
Gofman conducted his own studies of radiation 
on human chromosomes. In 1969 he and his 
colleague suggested that federal safety 
guidelines for low-level exposure be reduced by 
90 percent. The two eventually lost their 
research funding and their positions with the 
government laboratory. Dr. Gofman became an 
expert witness in radiation exposure suits and 
helped found the Committee for Nuclear 
Responsibility, a San Francisco-based advocacy 
group that studies the health effects of ionizing 
radiation. He continued fighting the overuse of 
radiation in medicine, both for diagnosis and 


treatment. Many colleagues found his opposition 


to nuclear power puzzling, as he had been inti- 
mately associated with the creation of the 
industry. He had made his discovery of the iso- 
topes as a graduate student at UC Berkeley, and 


as a postdoctoral fellow worked on ways to iso- 


late plutonium from uranium. In 1942, }. Richard 
Oppenheimer, who headed the Manhattan 
Project, told the then-young Gofman that half 
a milligram of plutonium was needed immedi- 
ately for crucial experiments; Gofman and his 
colleagues completed their task within weeks. 
He later created a procedure to separate lipopro- 
teins from other proteins, a key approach used 
in heart disease research and a finding that 
earned him a share of the 1972 Stouffer Prize. 


In his retirement he wrote about the risks of 


medical radiation and continued researching 
nuclear hazards. Dr. Gofman died August 15 in 


San Francisco, leaving a son. 


1940 


Dr. Lawrence Wallace Byers, a researcher 


and teacher at the University of Tennessee's 
Health Science Center, wrote over 130 papers 
and created three patents, including a method 
of lowering blood pressure. With a PhD in bio- 
chemistry from the University of Illinois, Dr. 
Byers did schizophrenia research at Tulane 
University for 10 years and worked on a team 
researching hypertension at Baptist Memorial 
Hospital. He died August 10, 2004, leaving two 


children and two grandchildren. 
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Dr. George B. Siler, born and raised by mis- 
sionary parents in China, left because of the 
Chinese revolution. He earned his MD at 
Northwestern University, worked as a doctor 
for Standard Oil Company in Whiting, Ind., and 
later was the medical director for the Chicago 
Transit Authority. He died September 22, 2005, 
in Marshfield, Wis., leaving his wife, four chil- 
dren, eight grandchildren, three great-grandchil- 


dren, sister Margaret Faust ’41, and a brother. 


1941 
Marguerite Rockefeller Ely died June 26 in 
Vancouver, Wash., leaving two children. She 
was preceded in death by her husband, Ralph 
Ely ‘41, in 2006. 


Helen Andrews Rink and Richard G. Rink 
were married in 1942 and lived most of their life 
in Columbus, Ohio, before moving to Missouri. 
Mrs. Rink died April 7, leaving a daughter, two 


granddaughters, and a great-grandson. 


Dr. Zeno W. Wicks was one of the last sur- 
viving witnesses of the Hindenburg crash, which 
he observed at age 16 while waiting with his 
father to meet a passenger. A research chemist, 
industry executive, professor, and consultant, 
he made major contributions to the under- 
standing of coatings and inks. He spent 28 
years at Interchemical Corporation, directing 
the Central Research Laboratory and serving as 
vice president for research. He was a professor 
and chair of the Department of Polymers and 
Coatings at North Dakota State University 
from 1972 to 1983, and he traveled extensive- 
ly, sharing his knowledge about the industry in 
Mexico, Australia, England, Taiwan and China. 
More than a third of his 60-plus works were 
published after age 70, including three editions 
of Organic Coatings: Science and Technology. He 
received many honors for his contributions to 
coatings sciences, including the Roy ‘Tess Award 
in Coatings, the Mattiello Lecturer Award, and 
four Roon Awards. Dr. Wicks died June 5 in 
Louisville, Ky., leaving five children and 12 
grandchildren. He was preceded in death by 


his wife, Susan Donberg Wicks ‘41. 


1942 

Reverend George H. Easter, a retired 
Episcopal priest in the Diocese of Albany, Piya 
had a ministry career that spanned 63 years. 
He served as a cathedral canon, taught at 


Philadelphia Divinity School and Paul Smiths 
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College, and served in parishes throughout the 
state. He worked to include minority and immi- 
grant families in his parish postings and was 
active in community events; he helped organize 
and secure funding for the Massena Arts Council 
and the Chateaugay Arts Council. An able pub- 
lic speaker, he loved to teach Sunday School 
songs and Bible parables to children. Rey. Easter 
died July 31 in Lake Placid, leaving his three 
children: Stephen Easter "69, Kathryn Easter 
Chmurny '71, and John Easter ’75, three step- 


sons, and six grandchildren. 


Helen “Dee” Dunn Richards lived in Colorado 
for 50 years, where she was managing editor of 
the Steamboat Pilot for 26 years. During that time 
the new spaper won numerous state and nation- 
al awards. Colleagues knew her as a sprightly 
woman who had the tenacity of a bulldog, yet 
the compassion of a mother. After retiring, 
she became a Peace Corps volunteer, teaching 
English in Sri Lanka. She was active in city pol- 
itics, becoming the first woman elected to the 
Steamboat Springs City Council. One of her 
missions was planting more trees, and “Dee's 
Trees” became a line item in the city budget. 
Mrs. Richards died June 10, leaving five children, 
including Hugh Richards '67; 13 grandchil- 
dren; two great-grandchildren; sister Florence 


Carlson '40; and nephew Frank Carlson ‘71. 


jean Wallace McAuliffe, a voice major and 
graduate of the Conservatory, lived most of her 
married life in the Detroit area. She died May 
6, leaving five children, including Jeff Stevens 


McAuliffe 76, and nine grandchildren. 


1943 

Dr. Norman Banghart began a 40-year pri- 
vate OB/GYN practice after serving as an Army 
doctor in WWII. He was head of the obstetrics 
department and chief of staff at St. Joseph's 
Mercy Hospital in Ann Arbor, Mich., retiring in 
1987. An Eagle Scout and an avid lifelong swim- 
mer and golfer, Dr. Banghart died June 17 in 
Greenwood, S.C. He leaves his wife, Margaret 
May Banghart '43, four sons, nine grandchil- 


dren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Joseph Wells Clifford served 30 years with 


the State Department and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, including 19 years with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency of the United 
Nations, which assists member states with 


peaceful uses of atomic energy and safeguards 


against military use. He served in the U.S. Army 
Counter Intelligence Corps in France and 
Germany on the de-Nazification program and 
earned his law degree at Columbia University 
in 1949. Mr. Clifford was a nuclear non-prolif- 
eration adviser for the Federation of American 
Scientists and the Committee for National 
Security when he retired in 1977. He was also 
president of the Authors Club of Washington, 
treasurer of the International Schools Founda- 
tion, and a member of the National Press Club 
and the Arms Control Association. He died 
May 14, leaving his wife, two children, and two 


grandchildren. 


Hazel Getchell Enevold was an accom- 
plished pianist who for many years accompa- 
nied grade school students in competitions. A 
longtime resident of Libertyville, IIl., she died 
June 15, leaving her husband, Norman, four 


sons, and six grandchildren. 


Dr. Robert H. Robertson died August | in 
Washington, DC. He leaves his wife, Joan, four 
children, including Louise Robertson ’89, and 
10 grandchildren. 


Dr. Charles F. Schwerin, a humanities pro- 


fessor at Boston University for 35 years, was also 
a passionate vocalist who sang with a close-har- 
mony quintet dubbed the “Shawsheen River 
Rats.” An active member of the Bedford, Mass., 
community, he served on the school commit- 
tee, as trustee for the public library, and helped 
develop and maintain the Minutemen Bike 
Path. He died June 18, leaving his wife, Margaret 
Underwood Schwerin ‘43, six children, and 
nine grandchildren, including Emily Schwerin- 


Whyte ‘02. 


Ann Carter Tinsley was a singer and pianist 
who majored in voice and violin at the Conserva- 
tory. She performed with USO Camp Shows 
and sang in New York City on the Hour of Charm 
radio show with the Phil Spitalny All Girl 
Orchestra. She later sang and performed at vet- 
eran’s hospitals and worked as an entertainer in 
North Carolina and Virginia. She died April 3 
in Virginia Beach, leaving three children and 


two siblings. 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 
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Dr. F. CHAMPION WARD ’32 
LIFELONG EDUCATOR 


n July 2, 2007, Oberlin Emeritus Trustee 

Dr. EF Champion Ward, past dean of the 

College at the University of Chicago, 
Ford Foundation vice president, and chancellor of 
the New School for Social Research, died at his 
home in North Branford, Connecticut. He was 96 
years old. 

Ward's career spanned the postwar course of 
American and international education, beginning 
with his tenure as the dean of the innovative 
College of the University of Chicago in 1947; his 
years advising the governments of the newly inde- 
pendent nations of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East; and his work 
as the Ford Foundation’s vice president for education and research. 

Ward was born on December 30, 1910, in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, but spent his boyhood in Oberlin, where his father, Clarence 
Ward, was head of the College's art department. After acquiring a 
master’s degree in philosophy in 1936, he went on to earn his doc- 
torate as a Sterling Fellow at Yale University. From 1937 to 1945 he 
taught philosophy and psychology at Denison University, and as 
associate dean trained officers for the Army’s de-Nazification 
efforts in Europe. 

After the war, Ward joined the faculty of the nascent Hutchins 
College at the University of Chicago. Within two years he had been 
appointed dean of the college. For seven years, he and Chancellor 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, OC ‘17, whose Yale lectures six years 
earlier had fired Ward's commitment to elevating American higher 
education, fought side-by-side in the battle between their new 
interdisciplinary college with its core humanities curriculum and 
the university's departmental faculties. The principles and practices 
that have evolved from their innovations continue to influence 
American higher education. 

After Hutchins’ departure, Ward took a leave from Chicago to join 
the Ford Foundation and serve as educational consultant to the gov- 
ernment of India. From 1954 to 1959, during which Chicago made 
him William Rainey Harper Professor of the Humanities, Ward lived 
with his family in New Delhi, India, where, at a time of Red Baiting 
back home and Cold War clumsiness abroad, he earned Indian edu- 
cators’ trust and respect by refusing to take any action until he had 
spent a year immersing himself in the country’s culture and history. 
A gentle critic of the precipitancy with which American philanthro- 
pies behaved in developing countries, he was soon enlisted to advise 
the governments of Burma, Turkey, and Jordan as well. 

In 1959, Ward began a four-year stint as director of the Ford 
Foundation’s Overseas Development Program for the Middle East 
and Africa, through which he traveled extensively. In 1963, he was 
appointed deputy vice president for international programs, and 
three years later became vice president for education and research. 


During the next five years he also served as chairman of the White 


House ‘Task Force on the Education of Gifted 
Persons, and as a member of UNESCO’s Inter- 
national Commission on the Development of 
Education. 

From 1959 to 1978 Ward also served as a 
trustee of his alma mater, Oberlin College. Ward's 
dedication to Oberlin was almost literally lifelong. 
As the child of a professor, a student, an alumnus, 
a trustee, and recipient of an honorary degree, over 
nine decades he observed and helped to guide 
Oberlin’s evolution into one of the premier col- 
leges in the country, and himself embodied the 
institution's ideals of service, humanity, and respect for other peoples 
and cultures. Not only did he and his sister Helen attend Oberlin, he 
married an Oberlinian, and all three of his children, two of his daugh- 
ters-in-law, and two of his grandchildren are alumnae. 

After his retirement from the Ford Foundation in 1977, Ward 
served as a consultant at the World Bank, UA-Columbia Cable 
Television, the Association of American Universities, and the 
Connecticut Board of Higher Education; as well as the Ford, 
Hazen, Edna McConnell Clark; and Mrs. Giles Whiting 
Foundation. From 1978 to 1981 he was the “midwife,” as he put it, 
at the birth of the MacArthur Foundation’s “Genius Grants.’ 

In 1980, Ward was appointed chancellor and acting dean of the 
Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social Research, which he 
worked to help restore to its founding, interdisciplinary principles. 
He also served on the Greenwich, Connecticut, Board of Education, 
where he successfully fought to retain the town’s neighborhood 
schools. He was a member of the editorial board of the Journal of 
General Education, editor of The Idea and Practice of General 
Education, and contributor to Humanistic Education and Western 
Civilization and The Knowledge Most Worth Having. 

By the time of his death, Ward had been married to Duira 
Baldinger Ward ’34 for over seven decades. Together they raised 
three children: historians Geoffrey C. 62 and Andrew Ward ‘68, 
and children’s welfare advocate Helen Ward ’70. He was a fond 
patriarch to a proliferating clan, which came to include grandchil- 
dren Nathan ’85, Garrett, Kelly ’88, and Jake Ward; Casey Ward 
Federico; Danny and Katie Lowe; and_ great-grandchildren 
Nicholas and Nina Ward. 

A devotee of Plato and George Santayana; an empathetic man 
with a self deprecating wit; an amused foe of pomposity and 
hypocrisy; a fierce competitor at tennis and eight ball; an avid base- 
ball fan; a lover of the English language; and a keen observer of pol- 
itics foreign and domestic, Ward enjoyed nothing more than com- 
paring notes with Dui and discussing with young people the state of 
the world. 


—written by the Ward famil 
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1945 


Sarah McFarland Boggs died December 30. 


2006, leaving a daughter, brother Philip McFarland 


‘51, and nephew Joseph McFarland ’88. 


1946 
June Marrion Eppink worked for Standard 


Oil for nearly 40 years, serving as editor of 


Sohio News when she retired in 1985. Her 
many awards included Editor of the Year in 
1980 by the American Petroleum Institute, a 
Career Woman of Achievement Award from the 
Cleveland YWCA, and a graphics arts award 
from the Printing Industries of America. She 


was vice president and trustee of the College 


Club of Cleveland and a 57-year member of | 


the Church of the Covenant. She died August 
26 in Cleveland, leaving a sister and extended 


family members. 


1948 

Marian Kohn Arbour died April 18 in 
Haslett, Mich. A longtime MSU fan, she lived 
in Strongsville, Ohio, for 27 years and East 
Lansing, Mich., for five years. She leaves four 
children and five grandchildren. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband, Jack Arbour ‘48. 


C. Robert Keesey, a football player at Oberlin, 
was inducted into the Oberlin College Athletics 
Hall of Fame in 1986. He served with the Army 
in Europe during WWII and headed fundrais- 
ing at Oberlin before embarking on a long career 
at the University of New Hampshire. There, he 
served as director of the Memorial Union, dean 
of students, secretary of the University Senate, 
ombudsman, and assistant to the president for 
administrative affairs. He was active in the 
Durham Community Church and served the 
American Red Cross as a liaison to military 
families. After retiring, he sang barbershop music 
with the Yankee Clipper Chorus. Mr. Keesey 
died September 17 in Durham, leaving his wile, 
Eileen, three children, 10 grandchildren, and 
one great-grandchild. A scholarship is being 
established in his name at Oberlin College, 
Office of Development, 50 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH, 44074. 


James “Ollie” Reeder, a lifelong musician 
and music educator, was a music teacher in the 
Springfield Township Schools (Ohio) for 30 years 
and served as choir director for two churches. 
He died May 25 in Dalton, Ohio, leaving two 


sons, five grandchildren, and four great-grand- 
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children. He was preceded in death by his wife 


and daughter. 


1949 

Dr. William R. Cook Jr., a crystallographer, 
helped form Cleveland Crystals, which made 
synthetic forms of crystals used in optical 
devices such as lasers. He studied mathematics 
and geology at Oberlin and earned a PhD in 
geology at Case Western Reserve University. He 
was active with the Cleveland Heights library 
board and was a 26-year member of the North- 
east Ohio Chapter of NAIC (Better Investing). 
He also taught classes to investors and invest- 
ment clubs and held several positions at 
Plymouth Church of Shaker Heights. Dr. Cook 
volunteered for more than 30 years in the min- 
eralogy department of the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History, where he was an adjunct 
curator. He was also active in several profes- 
sional organizations. He died September 4, 
2006, leaving his wife, Anne Johnson Cook 50; 
four children, including Elizabeth Cook '77, 
Barbara Cook ’79 and Susan Cook 83; and 


three grandchildren. 


1951 


Carol Morris Thomas was an elementary 


school teacher in Michigan and at the American 
School in Karachi, Pakistan. After earning a 
master of library science degree, she worked as 
the Bookmobile coordinator at the Kalamazoo 
Public Library; as director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service Library in Mbabane, Switzerland; 
librarian at the U.N. Environment Program and 
at the Library of Congress Acquisitions Office 
in Nairobi, Kenya; coordinator of the South- 
west Michigan Library Cooperative; and direc- 
tor of the Allegan Public Library. She married 
Philip Thomas '50, and with their children 
lived in Ann Arbor and Grinell, lowa, before 
moving to Kalamazoo, Mich., where they lived 
for 30 years before retiring to Northport. They 
also lived in India, Pakistan, Swaziland, Kenya, 
Sri Lanka, and Malawi. Mrs. ‘Thomas was active 
in every community in which she lived; she 
played violin in the Nairobi Symphony Orches- 
tra in Kenya; served on the Kalamazoo League 
of Women Voters, the Peace Council, and the 
Junior Symphony Board; and was active with 
the Northport Community Arts Center, Village 
Voices, and the Heritage Association. She also 
volunteered with the Oberlin Alumni Associa- 
tion and participated in a lifelong “Round Robin” 


letter with her Fairchild dormmates. Mrs. 


Thomas died July 30 in Northport, surrounded 
by her family. In addition to her husband, she 
leaves four children: Lindsey L. Thomas '76, 
Daniel Thomas '78, Lauren Thomas-Kincaid 
'79, and Gay Richards ’82; and seven grand- 
children, including Katherine K. Lauth ’09. 
Memorial gifts made be made to the Carol 
Morris Thomas Memorial Scholarship Fund at 
Oberlin College, c/o The Oberlin Fund, 50 W. 
Lorain St., Oberlin, OH, 44074. 


1952 

Albert La Due Jeandheur, a graduate stu- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, was sen- 
ior minister of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Covenant in Cleveland for 21 years. There, he 
was active in social concerns and had a radio 
ministry on WCLY. After retiring, he served as 
an interim minister at the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York City. He died October 31, 
2006, leaving his wife, Jeanne Wishart '52; four 
children, including David Jeandheur '76 and 


Carole Jeandheur '82; and five grandchildren. 


Lbs: 


Dr. Martha Alden Craig, a Wellesley College 
English professor, was the youngest faculty 
member to be granted tenure. She studied at 
Oxford University as a Fulbright scholar and 
earned her PhD at Yale in 1959. She was a 
Shakespearean scholar who also wrote and taught 
about Spencer and 20th-century American 
poetry. Dr. Craig died August 26, leaving two 
brothers: John Tucker Craig “38 and Peter 
Stebbins Craig ‘50. Her father was noted the- 
ologian Dr. Clarence Tucker Craig, who taught 


in Oberlin’s Graduate School of Theology. 


1954 
Dr. Mary Kaserman Marsick, a longtime 
pediatrician in Kent, Ohio, earned her medical 
degree at Case Western Reserve University in 
1964. She served for many years as the medical 
director of the Hattie Larlam Foundation. She 
enjoyed classical music, hiking, bicycling, wild 
flowers, and bird watching. She died July 22 of 
ovarian cancer, leaving two daughters and three 
sisters, including Ann Kaserman Rockey ‘50 


and Jean Kaserman Roberts ‘62. 


Marilyn McDonald moved to Washington, 
DC in 1980 to work with World Peacemakers, 
one of the Eighth Day Ministries. In 1985 she 
moved to New Community Church, where she 


developed the C.A.R.E. ministry for isolated 
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elderly in the city’s Shaw Neighborhood. Her 
ministry eventually merged with Emmaus Ser- 
vices for the Aging in 1995, where she contin- 
ued her work until 1998. During retirement she 
was head cook for the Dayspring Silent Retreat 
and kept books for her church and its after-school 
program. She died March 6 at age 73, leaving two 
daughters and three grandchildren, including 
Caitlin Condell ‘07. Her father, Frank Cobb 


McDonald, was an Oberlin physics professor. 


1958 


Elaine Gini Fleming, with a master’s degree 


in organic chemistry from Johns Hopkins 
University, was a 10-year chemistry laboratory 
instructor at Illinois State University and 
Illinois Wesleyan University. She belonged to 
the History and Art Club and was a member of 
St. Mary’s Church in Bloomington, Ind. She 
died July 24 at her home, leaving her husband, 
William Fleming '57; five children, including 
Gini Fleming '81 and Donald Fleming '84; and 
14 grandchildren. 


0 


William A. Barrett retired in 1994 as a 
career-long pension plan consultant. He was an 
Associate of the Society of Actuaries, a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Actuaries, a Fellow of 
the Conference of Consulting Actuaries, and a 
member of the American Society of Pension 
Actuaries. He died July 21, 2006, in Palm Bay, 
Fla., leaving his wife, daughter, and three 
grandchildren. 


Ann White Bruner worked in social services 
as a probation officer, welfare administrator, 
and elder services provider. A lifelong advocate 
of progressive social causes, especially equal 
rights for people with disabilities, she founded 
a cooperative household in Newton, Mass., 
where she lived for 25 years. She died July 1 in 
Montpelier, Vt., leaving a daughter, a grand- 


daughter, and a sister. 


1964 

Martha B. Anderson (known as Jason Walker 
at Oberlin) was an Episcopal priest in the Diocese 
of New York and a pediatric nurse practitioner. 
She died January 30 of Burkett lymphoma, 
leaving her husband, John Vogelsang, and their 


six children and grandchildren. 


Dr. Milton Lewis Stevens Jr., principal trom- 


bonist of the National Symphony Orchestra 
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and co-founder, music director, and conductor 
of the Washington Symphonic Brass chamber 
group, died July 30 of a heart ailment. 
Regarded as one of the world’s finest orchestral 
trombonists, he spent the past 29 years per- 
forming and touring throughout the U.S. and 
Europe. Devoted also to music education, he 
taught at Catholic University, had many private 
students, and was an artist-in-residence at the 
University of Maryland. He directed master 
classes and clinics throughout the country, in- 
cluding at Oberlin. He held a doctorate in music 
from Boston University and did advanced work 
in Salzburg, Austria. In 1992 and 2002, he was 
named principal trombonist of the Super World 
Orchestra. Dr. Stevens is survived by his wife 
of 21 years and three siblings. His first wife, 
Elizabeth Mruk Stevens '64, died in 1984. 


1968 

Dr. Susan Leslie Grigg, a certified archivist, 
held a PhD in American history from the 
University of Wisconsin and an MLIS from 
Simmons College. She began her career in the 
Beineke Library of Yale University, followed by 
an appointment as assistant professor and cura- 
tor of the Immigration Collection at the 
University of Minnesota. She next served as 
college archivist and head of the Sophia Smith 
Collection at Smith College. Since 1996, she 
headed the Alaska and Polar Regions Collec- 
tions at the University of Alaska Fairbanks with 
a joint appointment as professor of library sci- 
ences and northern studies. Dr. Grigg was 
elected a Fellow of the Society of American 
Archivists and served many years on the SAA 
editorial board. She was a board member of the 


Alaska Historical Society, vice president of the 


Alaska Library Association, and a member of 


the gubernatorially appointed Alaska State 
Historical Records Advisory Board. Dr. Grigg 
died May 5 at the Mayo Clinic of complica- 
tions from lymphoma. She leaves her husband, 
Rey. Justin Kahn Sr., three stepchildren, and 


three step-grandchildren. 


Dr. Edmund “Ted” Stiles, an avian ecology 
researcher, devoted huge amounts of time to 
acquiring and preserving natural habitats in 
New Jersey. He held a PhD from the University 
of Washington and taught biology courses at 
Rutgers University for 35 years. His preservation 
work helped secure lands around Hutcheson 
Memorial Forest, and his efforts permanently 


preserved Baldpate Mountain, the highest 


point in Mercer County, now a park. He died 
March 7, leaving his wife, Michele; two chil- 
dren, including Kaelyn Elizabeth Stiles ‘97; 
and three siblings: William Stiles '66, Judy 
Stiles Cook ’71, and Joan Stiles Bell ’74. His first 
wife, Nancy Brown Stiles '68, preceded him in 


death. 


1976 


Aaron Brown, a professor of chemistry and 


environmental science at Los Angeles City 
College, died May 14 of kidney cancer. After 
Oberlin, he served as a Shansi Representative 
in Thailand, then taught at UC Riverside and 
Santa Barbara. At LACC, he served as vice chair 
of chemistry and geophysical sciences and was 
the founding adviser of the Environmental 
Club and the award-winning Science Club. 
Mr. Brown was involved in several educational 
endeavors, including Cal State Los Angeles’ 
“Bridge to the Future” program, which steers 
under-represented students toward careers in 
biomedical research; the American Chemical 
Society's “Kids in Chemistry” project; the Cesar 
Chavez Dual Immersion Charter School; and 
the Aphrodite Project, a program that brings 
together artists and cancer survivors. Mr. Brown 


is survived by his wife and three daughters. 


1986 

Gloria Tatz Sherman was a physician's assis- 
tant in the dialysis department at Stony Brook 
University Hospital in New York before becom- 
ing a stay-at-home mom to twin boys. She held 
a master’s degree from Northeastern University, 
was treasurer of her local PTA, belonged to the 
Huntington Choral Society, and enjoyed music 
and running, particularly taking part in runs 
such as the Long Island Half Marathon and 
the Cow Harbor run. She died June 16 of can- 
cer, leaving her husband, Tom, her two sons, 


her father, and three siblings. 


1998 


_ Jordan Gatley Phaup lived and worked in 


Genoa, Italy, and New York City, where she 
performed and taught dance. She spent her 
last years in eastern North Carolina. She died 
June 3 in Carboro, leaving her parents, her 


fiancé, and a brother. 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 
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CLASSES AT KENDAL 


Some of the classes held in the Kendal 
Auditorium during the past year: 


Let’s Learn Some Math. Three lectures on number 
sequences, probability and decision making by Kendal resident 
Samuel Goldberg, O.C. emeritus professor of mathematics. 


Winter Movie Series. Movies anticipating or remembering 
World War II by Kendal resident, Robert A. Baldwin, 52, emeritus 
professor of theater and also fine arts at Vanderbilt University. 


Sol Lewitt - Art of Forms and Units. Lectures on this 
conceptual artist whose works are on display at the Allen Memorial 
Art Museum by Jason Trimmer, curator of education at AMAM. 


Orthopaedics in Later Life. Osteoporosis, non-surgical 
treatment of arthritis, current concepts of skeletal reconstruction 
and understanding backache by Paul S. Treuhaft, MD, MA. 


Climate Change. Three classes presented by David 
Benzing, O.C. emeritus Danforth professor of biology. 


Reading Faulkner. Three classes presented by Kendal 
resident, Dewey Ganzel, O.C. emeritus professor of English. 


Charlemagne: Patron of the Arts. Slides and lectures 
on the arts and antiquities during this ruler’s reign in the Dark Ages 
by Kendal resident, Helen Baldwin, 53, medieval art specialist. 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” Opera Preview. 
Cast members and Alan Montgomery, assistant music director of the 
Oberlin Opera Theater of the Oberlin Opera Theater in a preview of 
the Hall Auditorium performance. 


These and other Academy for LifeLong Learning classes 
at Kendal require a small fee. Audited classes at the col- 
lege are free. Professors, college administrators and area 


professionals are regular evening speakers at Kendal 
and, as a service to the community, these programs are 
open to the public. 
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Janet Kelsey Werner 
Soc: Women and Work 


CLASSES AT OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


Some Kendal residents and what they 
audited during the past semester: 


Mary Louise VanDyke, °47 
Architecture of Enlightenment 


Alan Carroll, 58 
Sociology 125 


Don VanDyke, °47 
Biology 


Duncan, °51, and Nina Love 
German Expressionism and Modernity 


Photos by Leslie Candor Farquhar, ’50, a resident of Kendal 


ONE MORE THING 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
photos by Roger Mastroianni 


A sleeping Queen Tytania (Olivia Savage 
'08) is surrounded by fairies (top) in the 
Oberlin Opera Theater production of 
Benjamin Britten's A Midsummer Night's 
Dream in November. At center stage 
(bottom) are Jenna Hall 08, also cast as 
Tytania, and Nathan Medley '09 as King 
Oberon. Performing as fairies were 10 
children from the Oberlin Choristers 
community group. “The score sounded 
beguiling and silken under conductor 
Bridget-Michaele Reischl, who drew richly 
colored playing from the Oberlin Chamber 
Orchestra,” wrote Cleveland Plain Dealer 
music critic Donald Rosenberg. 


